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WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA. 


A HISTORY OF THE “ETRURIA WORKS,” 
THEIR FOUNDER AND PRODUCTIONS. 


vigation at the 
period of which Iam now 
writing was in its veriest 
infancy ; but the advan- 
tages which an increased 
water communication be- 
tween different towns 
would give to trade were 
fully understood by Mr. 
whose mind, ever active, 





be y- b: all its beari 
subject in all its i 
< oe vet to bring ree 
ye wantageo so hin naiee plan, aud fo the 
trade which was its sole support. His 
mind once made up, nothing was allowed 
¢ to brook it. Obstacles only increased his 
$ determination, and opposition his firmness of 
; payee. As early as 1755, a scheme had been 
roached in Liverpool for joining, by means 
of a canal which should } ase the great 
towns of Chester, Stafford, Derby, and Notting- 
ham, the rivers Trent and Mersey, and thus con- 
nect the important ports of Liverpool on the one 
hand, and Hull on the other. Surveys were made 
for this and other schemes, some passing through 
the “‘ pot district,” and others ly avoiding 
it. e pro; of the Duke of Bridgwater’s 
canal intensi the interest which had been 
created in the subject, and at length, in 1762, 
James Brindley, the prince of engineers, who had 
been employed in erecting wind flint-mills, corn- 
mills, engines, etc., in the pot district, and who 
was successfully carrying out the duke’s canal, 
was en to make the survey through Stafford- 
shire. “The, schemer,” as he was aptly called, 
had as early as 1758 made a rough survey of the 
district, and in the two succeeding years he con- 
tinued his surveys and mastered the levels neces- 
sary on the proposed line of canal. Meetings in 
support of the pro scheme were held, and 
Smeaton as well as Brindley produced their plans, 
but the project of inland water communication 
being in its entire infancy, and the duke’s canal 
being unfinished, the projectors left their scheme 
in p Bacar for some time, while they watched 
with intense anxiety the towards com- 
pletion of the duke’s cguk “When it was opened, 
and its success became palpable, the Staffordshire 
scheme was revived with increased spirit. Wedg- 
wood entered into it with all the ardour and 
energy of his nature; but at this time rival 
schemes, unthought of before, sprung up and had 
to be encoun . ee ty was wisely 
considered to be the plan for istrict, and to 
this plan, which was also backed by the Duke of 
‘ Bridgwater, Josiah Wi ood gave his firm and 
lasting adhesion. Oneof Brindley’s letters, written 
on the 21st of December, 1765, shows how ener- 
getically Wedgwood worked in the promotion of 
this 





greatest blessings to the district which it ever 
enjoyed. The following is an extract :— 

“On Sr Georg sent. Nuton in to Manchestr 
pe csptigs Pt mnec tomers ba x and to 
gather ye avogtors togather to meet Sir Georg 
at Stoperd to make Head a ganst His grace. I sawe 
Doctor who sese Hee wants to see aboat 
pamant of Land in Cheshire. On Wednesday 
pines m~ ~~ ch Si aaa an 
carse q ‘ 

“On Thursday Wadgwood of Burslam came to 
Dunham and sant for mee and wee dined,with Lord 


Gree & Sir Hare Main and others. Sir Hare 
cud not ceep His Tamer. Ww ood came to 
seliset Lord Gree in faver of the Staffordshire Canal 


and stade at Mrs. Latoune all night & I whith him & 
ie Neapdy to wate on Mr Edgerton to selesit 
Him. sase Sparrow and others are indavering 
a ee ne ee 


On the 30th of the same month (December, 
1765) a meeting was held for the furtherance of 
the ding, and the lord-lieutenant = the rapa 

residing, and being supported by the county an 
| means members, and others of influence. At 
this meeting Brindley, in his quiet and simple 
manner, explained his plans, and nore 
shown their feasibility, were at once pted, 
with only 2 rma i nemo. _ this —— 
ing it was ined to apply to iament for 
pone to construct the aul, iid the uestion of 
ways and means was fully discussed. Wedgwood 
took so prominent a part in the discussion, and 
was so warm in his support of the scheme, that 
the chairman, Earl Gower, asked him, it is said 
somewhat eee pi was ag forward in 

ressing scheme, w! was repared to 
oe in it? To this Wedgwood Tnmnediatel 
sess that he ae shone subscribe a pa ya 

unds towards the prelimi ani 
aa met how many, shares besides ae libe- 
ity, showing an honesty of purpose, and a strong 

faith in the project, became contagious, and put 
to the blush many milk-and-water supporters of 
the scheme who ster hg oa Wedgwood’s offer, 
it would seem, decided the matter ; money enough 
was raised, an Act of Parliament was applied for, 
and by the middle of the ensuing year, 1766, 
obtained, 

The inhabitants of Burslem and the neighbour- 
hood were so much elated with the news of the 
result of the meeting, and so rejoiced at the spirit 
which Wedgwood and others had displayed, that 
the next evening following the meeting—the last 
day of the year 1765—they lit a huge bonfire in 
the town, and round it drank the healths of the 
promoters of the scheme. 

The Act of Parliament having been obtained, 
after constant and unwearied anxiety, the honour 
— Ewa the first sod was accorded to Mr. 

edgwood, its most prominent, most energetic, 
and most liberal promoter. This important 
ceremony—important as it proved to be, not only 
to the potteries, but to the kingdom at large—was 

ormed with all formalities on the 
th of July, 1766. The first sod was cut by 
Josiah bade ap on the declivity of Brownhills, 
on a piece of land within a few yards of the bridge 
which now crosses the canal. Brindley, the en- 
gineer, and many influential ere, were present, 
and each cut a sod, or wheeled away some earth 
after he had ES, to Ey n the evenin 
a bonfire was lit in Burslem, a sheep was 
whole in the market place, a feu de joie was fired 
in front of Mr. Wi ood’s house, and all the 
usual demonstrations of i were indulged in to 
their hearts’ content by Pwr of the district. 

Thus this important un ing was fitly in- 

augurated by theman who had taken themost active 
in its promotion, and to whom the neighbour- 
ood was indebted for o Pea meron ee 
history of the progress of this canal, whi 
been enti and graphically told by Mr. Smiles, 
wo nS ® ing episode in the memoirs 
of Wedgwood, but it is enough for my present 
purpose to say that it was carried on with all the 
energy, and all the tact and skill, of which the 
truly wonderful nature of Brindley was ca 
until his death. For six years he laboured } 
and assiduously at it, and after his death, in 1773, 


the remaining ion of the work was success- 
fully comp by his brother-in-law, John 


which became in the end one of the | Hi 





The zeal which Wedgwood showed in the fur- 
therance of this scheme is thus well expressed in 
the private manuscript to which I have before had 
occasion to refer. he once fairly took up 
the subject, “ business, family, everything, gave 
place to this jeaprmeens object, for many months 
in the year 1765. Drawing around him the few 
that then t with him on the subject, or 
were inclined to take an active con- 
certed on the means of gaining friends, and over- 
coming ee. At this time the neg 
itself of utility of canal navigation was 
ted, and if any advantages were admitted, they 

not appear to a very powerful class of the 

as of sufficient importan 


a i ce to counter- 
ce the injuries they apprehended to them- 
selves. Here was a great deal of intellectual 
und to be cleared, and the contest was not for 
is or that modification, but whether the thing 
itself should exist at all. In this struggle Mr. 
Wedgwood was certainly the foremost and most 
active person, and for / Ss months, during the 
p of the bill in parliament, was nearly as 
much lost to his private connections as though 
he had been in China. The canal in question 
was called the Grand Trunk, because it was fore- 
seen that many lesser ones would break out of it, 
as has since happened. It is upwards of ninety 
miles in length, joining the Trent about a mile 
below Cavendish Bridge, in Derbyshire, and ter- 
minating in the Duke of Bridgwater’s Canal, in 
Preston Brook, in Cheshire. The internal passage 
through the hill at Harecastle, is an object of great 
curiosity, being a mile and three quarters in 
length, and crossing many veins of coal, which 
no epalee g spetlion sen bes thus laid dry, 
and the canal is greatly benefited by the supp 
of water. Mr. Brindley began this work on both 
sides at the same time, and his workmen met in 
the middle. The contrivances of this great man, 
by which he executed stupendous works in a short 
time that seem to have required ages, have been 
properly noticed in the account of his life in the 
‘Biographia Britannica,’ the materials for which 
were furnished by Mr. W. ood, who lived in 
habits of intimacy and friendship with him, and 
ever revered his memory. 

“ Mr. Wedgwood was the first treasurer of the 
canal, and an active member of the committee for 
making and carrying iton more than twenty years.” 

Having by this time firmly established the manu- 
facture of his staplecommodity, “‘Queen’s Ware,” 
and placed its production on a sure and lasting 
basis, and having by the improvements of the 
roads, and the construction of the canal, removed 
the only impediments which seemed to fix a limit 
to its consumption, from a want of easy and more 
rapid conyeyance of raw materials to, and finished 

from, the pot district, Wedgwood felt that 
it was time to relieve himself to some extent from 
the weight of a constant personal supervision. 
He desired to be more free from this now esta- 
blished branch of his business, in order that he 
might devote himself more to the study of chem- 
wage and of clays and other mineral substances, 
with a view to the production of those higher 
classes of goods for which his manufactory after- 
wards became so justly famous. “ With this view, 
and to reward merit of a worthy man, a re- 
lation, Mr. Thomas W. ood, who had been 
some years a faithful and industrious foreman 
in the manufactory,” he entered into ership 
with that gentleman, giving him a s of the 
profit in, with the entire direction of, that branch 
of the manufactory (the Queen’s Ware), and in 
this position Thomas Wedgwood remained until 
the time of his death, in 1788. 

This Thomas Wedgwood was, I believe, cousin 
to Josiah, being son of Aaron Wedgwood and his 
wife Hannah in. He was born, it would 
appear, in 1734, and was, therefore, four years 
younger than Josiah. He was a man of high 
scientific attainments, and has the reputation of 
being the first inventor of the electric telegraph 
(afterwards so ably carried out by his son Ralph), 
and of many other valuable works. He married 
Elizabeth Taylor, of the Hill, Burslem, and by 
her had issue, Ralph, of whose descendants more 
anon; Samuel, who died without issue, at Whit- 
worth ; Thomas, who died in New York of yellow 
fever, also without issue; Aaron, of Liverpool ; 
Abner; and John Taylor Wedgwood, the eminent 
line engraver, whose works are so justly prized by 
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collectors. John Taylor Wedgwood, who received 
the appointment of “‘ Engraver to H.R.H. the 
Princess Charlotte, and to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg” (the present King of the Belgians), 
engraved, among many other exquisite alin an 
admirable portrait of his deceased relative, the 
t Josiah, from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s painting. 
fie died, a bachelor, in London, in 1856. Thomas 
Wedgwood, the partner of Josiah, of whom I 
have just spoken, resided at Etruria, after the 
removal of the works there, and died at that 
lace in 1788, having, it is said, been accidentally 
) wos His eldest son, Ralph (elder brother 
of the engraver), was three times married—first to 
Mary Yeomans, of Worcester, by whom he had 
issue Ralph Wedgwood, of Barnes and Cornhill, 
still living; secondly, Sarah Taylor ; and thirdly, 
Anne Copeland, by each of whom also he had 
issue. By the latter iage was his son W. R. 
Wedgwood, of Greyshot Hall, who has done so 
much, and so commendably, to establish his 
father’s claim to the invention of the electric 
telegraph. 
Ralph Wedgwood was a man of extraordinary 
and varied ability, the originator of im nt 
scientific inventions, and the author of the “ Book 
of Remembrance,” published in 1814, in which the 
invention of the electric telegraph, under the name 
of “ the fulguri-polygraph,” is made known, and 
its benefits—precisely such as are now reaped by 
the public—are described. Ralph Wedgwood was 
born in 1766, and was brought up with his father 
at Etruria, where he received much valuable aid 
in chemistry, &c., from Josiah Wedgwood. He 
afterwards carried on business as a potter, under 
the style of “ Wedgwood & Co.,” at the Hill-works, 
Burslem, but was ruined through losses during the 
American war. Hethen removed into Yorkthire ‘ 
where, having entered inte partnership with some 
other potters, he again commenced business. This 
en ent, however, was not of long duration, 
oa fie retired from the concern with a thousand 
pounds awarded as his share of the business. He 
next removed to Bransford, near Worcester, and 
thence to London, in 1803, travelling in a carriage 
of his own constructing, which he describes as 
‘a long coach to get out behind, and on grass- 
hopper springs, now used by all the mails.” 
While at Bransford he had been ecting his 
many inventions, among which was his celebrated 
manifold writer, which still maintains its high 
ute “ against all comers.” One of his copying 
emes, which he called a “ penna polygraph,” 
that of writing with a number of pens attached 
to one handle, he found on his arrival in London 
had already been made by another person. His 
other plan, proving tobe new, hecalled “ the Pocket 
Secretary,” and afterwardsthe “ Manifold Writer;” 
and on the 7th of October, 1806, after much dis- 
couragement and opposition, he took out a patent 
for thisas “an ap 


for “an apparatus for producing several original 

writings or drawings at one and the same time, 

which I shall call a ——— or and 
lographic manifold writer.” 1 

tablished himself at Charing Cross, and soon after- 

wards his whole attention to be engrossed 

with his scheme of the electric telegraph, which 





ratus for producing duplicates | 
of writing.” In 1808 he took out a second patent | 


, he es- | 


in the then unsettled state of the kingdom—in | 


midst of war it must be remembered—he con- 
sidered would be of the utmost importance to the 
vernment. In 1814, having perfected hisscheme, 
Fre submitted the proposal to Lord Castlereagh, 
and most anxiously awaited the result. His son 
Ralph having waited on his lordship for a deci- 
sion as to whether government would accept the 
plan or not, was informed that “the war being 
at an end, the old system was sufficient for the 
country!” The plan, therefore, fell to the ground, 
until Professor tstone, in happier and more 
enlightened times, again brought the subject for- 
with such eminent success. Ralph Wedg- 
wood died at Chelsea, in 1837; and I am glad to 
have been able thus briefly to allude to his labours 
in the scientific world. 

With Thomas Wedgwood — himself the im- 
prover of some of the wares—as his partner, the 
“ Great Josiah” found himself more at leisure, as 
I have said, to pursue his experiments and re- 
searches. § of these chemical pursuits, 
the manuscript to which I have before referred 
say s— 





“Tt is not to be wondered at that his mind had 
a strong direction to this study in connection with 
chemistry, since he could not but be sensible how 
entirely the advancement of his views depended 
upon it, and he had happily acquired a fondness 
for the pursuit which, in tly of the ad- 
vantages he derived from it, was source of 
rational amusement to his latest day. He 
sessed himself, at considerable expense, of all the 
minerals in this island, and there were few in other 
countries whose properties he had not examined. 
—_ once shown a specimen of beautiful white 
clay, from the country of the Cherokees, in North 
America, he engaged the person who brought it 
over to return to that country, and procure him 
what quantity he could get of it. The fruit of this 
expedition was, however, only a few tons, which 
were carried on the backs of mules from a great 
distance, to the port of Charlestown, in South 
Carolina. No clay equal to this in purity has 
been met with in England, nor perhaps in Europe, 
except in a few lead mines about ge ge in 
Derbyshire, and there only in such quan- 
tities, that it cannot be the basis of a manu- 
factory. In 1792 Colonel Ironsides sent him a 
specimen of the brown matrix, from the East, 
which the colonel wrote to be the very clay itself, 
but herein was set right by Mr. W. in a letter 
to him. Mr. Wedgwood was well acquainted 
with the Brassington clay in 1765, and then pro- 
cured small quantities of it for experiment.* 

“By numbering and registering the results of 
the experiments was constantly making, he 
could take up the ideas they furnished at any 
distant time when occasion required, and by these 
means he saw in the drawers of his cabinet the em- 
— of his future life, and perhaps of that of 

is successor. He was thus enabled to keep up 
the spirit and attraction of his works by a succes- 
sion of novelties, and his manufactory appeared 
in a@ progressive course of improvement. His 
inventions as they rose had the fortune to 
be countenanced by the fashionable world, which 
secured them a favourable reception with the bulk 
of mankind. His contemporaries in the pottery 
(in every instance but one that will be pointed 
out) soon adopted them, and they became general 
articles of commerce and public benefit. 

“* That the efficacy of causes may have their 
due influence,’ we have known him ever forward 
to declare that it was alone owing to the munifi- 
cent protection of his sovereign, and the liberal 
encouragement of the nobility and gentry of these 
kingdoms, that he was able to risk the expense of 
these continual improvements, unparalleled, we 
believe, in the history of any similar manufactory 
in Europe. 

“Thus honoured and thus p us in his 
humble pottery, he used to say jocosely, ‘his 
friends threatened him with the statute of lunacy 
if he should begin to make porcelain.’ It was 
not possible, however, to continue his improve- 
ment of earthenware without producing sub- 
stances that, having most of the genuine and 
essential properties of porcelain, must necessarily 
be so classed. But he so profited by the admoni- 
tion of his friends as to keep himself disengaged 
from any plan of making the porcelain in common 
use, 80 much and often so fatally the ambitious 
object of many individuals. is researches 
marked him out a new and unbeaten track in 
the same field, that was more co ial to his 
disposition and powers. About this time, the 
year 1766, he first discovered the art of making 
the unglazed black porcelain, now so well known 
in this country, and called it Basaltes, as it has 
nearly the same properties with the stone of that 
name. And the first uses that he made of it 
were to imitate the fine vases of antiquity that 
he found in Montfaucon’s works, and other collec- 
tions that had then come to his knowledge. He 
saw the extensive application that might be made 
of such com and durable substances as this, 
and others that he had began with but not then 
brought to maturity, in multiplying copies of the 
fine works of antiquity, as well as those of our 
emg tone and +g not without ho _ 

improvement o! ttery, exci t 
public attention to the govt itioes of the arts, 
would lay the foundation of a school of minia- 
“ Bor ose this 

’s contemporary, 
aan oii who rented some lead mines 





, of the D 
shennan 


| sane: snails in this country, which had 

felt a deficiency of artists in way. To 

end his labours were directed, and it must be 
allowed that he has done much to promote it; 
but many objects yet unattained dwelt in his 
mind’s eye, and he used to declare in his later 
days, that ‘he considered the pottery as still in 
its infancy.’” 

Beer close and gras attention which Wedg- 
w now gave to roperties of clays and . 
different minerals, and le researches and i 
ments he prosecuted in chemistry, soon led to the 
production of a number of different kinds of 
wares unknown before, and which have gained 
for him a ing and honourable fame. 
formed an admirable library of chemical works, 
and carefully noted the results, not only of his 
own observations and iments, but of those 
of others, and he eh Seeks one of the most 
clever of chemists, as he certainly was one of the 
most accomplished of the scientific men of his 
, time. I have now lying before me, through the 
kindness of Mr. Francis and Mr. Godfrey Wedg- 
wood—to whom I have to express my deep 
obligation for much cordial and valuable assist- 


1 
this 


5 


ance throughout my series of three large 
and thick folio volumes o S. collections, 


partly in Josiah Wedgwood’s hand-writing, but 

rincipally in that of his chemist, Alexander 
Phisholm: on chemicals, metals, and kindred 
subjects, which show pretty forcibly the 
attention which must have been paid to 
important matters. In one of these volumes is 
a long list of scientific books, with the note, 
“Those marked O are in our collection,” which 
evidently must have been a “collection” of no 
little importance. 

One great result of Wedgwood’s labours— ~ 
indeed, one of the greatest—was the production 
in 1766 of the fine black ware, which he called 
“ Basaltes” or “ Egyptian.” In this ware he pro- 
duced, even in those early days, many fine pieces of 
work, and of a quality which only his own careful 
hand could afterwards improve. The other im- 
portant bodies—the jasper, the white stone, the 
cane-coloured, and the mortar, etc.—followed in 
succession, each producing its beauties, and each 
being specially adapted for the p for 
which, by his master mind, it had been intended. 
Each, too, found its imitators among the potters 
of the district, who, envious of his success, were 
not slow to follow as closely as might be in his 
steps. Not one of these varieties of ware did 
Wedgwood patent, but with that liberality of 
mind which ever characterised him, he was willin 
that all who cared to make the bodies he had 
invented should do so. He was content with the 
knowledge of his own superiority—a superiority 
which he ever maintained over all his many com- 


itors. 
Pethe characteristic properties of the different 
varieties of wares to which I have just alluded 
were thus described by Wedgwood himself; and, 
therefore, I cannot do better than quote them :— 


“1. A terra-cotta ; resembling hyry, granite, 
Egyptian, pebble, and other beautiful pA. of the 
silicious or c lline order. ~ 

7s 2 or black ware ; a black porcelain 
biscuit of nearly the same properties with the natural 
stone ; striking fire with steel, receiving a high polish, 
serving as a touchstone for metals, resisting all the 
acids, and bearing without injury a strong fire: 
stronger, indeed, than the basaltes itself. 

“3. White porcelain biscuit, of a smooth, wax-like 
surface, of the same | gage with the preceding, 
except in what depends upon colour. 

“4. Ji ri a white se tap eee exquisite 
beauty and delicacy, e general properties 
of the Seniliien, teardier with the « i one of 
receiving through its whole substan the ad- 
mixture of metallic calces with the other materials, 
the same colours which those calces communicate to 
glass or enamels in fusion; a which no 
0 in or earthenware body of ancient or 
modern composition has been found to possess. This 
renders it peculiarly fit for ——— ts, 
and all subjects in bas-relief, as the ground may be 
of any particular colour, while the raised figures are 
of a white. 

“5, Bamboo, or cane-coloured biscuit porcelain, of 
wi ype hisowl kable for great hard 

“6. in biscuit, remarkable for great - 
ness, little inferior to that of agate. This ty, 
together with its resistance to the acl 
and corrosives, and its impenetrability every 
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known liquid, adapts it for mortars and many dif- 
ferent kinds of chemical vessels. . 

“ These six distinct species, with the Queen’s Ware 
already mentioned, expanded by the industry and 
ingenuity of the different manufacturers into an 
infinity of forms for ornament and use, variously 
painted and embellished, constitute nearly the whole 
of the present fine E earthenwares‘ and porce- 
lain which are now the source of a very 
extensive trade, and which, considered as an object 
of national art, industry, and commerce, may be 
ranked amongst the most important manufactures 
of the kingdom.” 


In the first of these bodies Wedgwood pro- 
duced some marvellously fine ornamental vases, in 





imitation of 5 ite, various marbles, Burslem, which he considered to be the best 
prophyry, grani sacl 


agates, and other stones, 
medallions, festoons, &., in white or gilt. The 
material was > cas ie it — 
bear grinding and workin pidary, an 
tosh ub anal eal tae ish as the stone itself. 
I have in my own possession some small pieces of 
Wi ’s ucing which have been thus 

ound and polished, and present as fine a sur- 
face as could well be got from the hardest marble. 


Some examples of vases in this material are 


shown in the coreg mye Soares In this en- 
wing the centre vase, 

is a fine example, twelve inches hi 

front am 


ing to Mr. Oliver, 
It has on its 
ion of “Cupid Shaving his Bow,” 





after Correggio, which, with the heads, &c., is gilt. 
The other two, one of which has the ee pe 
festoona, and the other the medallion, in white, are 
from my own collection, and are excellent and 
characteristic examples. In the collections of Mr. 
8. C. Hall, Mr. er, Mr. Marjoribanks, and 
others, as well as indifferent museums, aresplendid 
examples of vases, &c., in this beautiful material. 

Of the black ware, or basaltes, an infinite 
variety of goods was in the course of a very few 





oN 


A group of examples of this “ black ware.” 
which I have selected from the extensive collec- 
tion of Mr. 8. C. Hall, is given in the accompany- 
ing ving ; and later on I shall have occasion 


to of other varieties of this truly admirable 


ware, and to again refer to Mr. Hall’s collection 
—a collection which is, unquestionably, one of 
the finest and most valuable in existence. 
In 1766, the same year in which so many other 
important events connected with Wedgwood took 








ears produced. Of a dense and compact body, 
hard enough to strike pp when nay ey 
capable of receiving retaining a hi i 
untouched by acid or metal, bearing a nah more 
intense heat than the stone itself, of the deepest 
and purest colour, and having @ surface as 
soft, delicate, and smooth as an infant’s flesh, 
this material was capable of being moulded and 
used in a variety of ways, and of producing 
works of the highest and most exquisite order. 


<t 


with | 
i 





adapted of any in the locality for his purpose. 
This estate, called the “Ridge House Tistate,” 
lay most advan usly for his projected works, 
being intersected by the proposed canal, and offer- 
ing many facilities for his manufacture which 
did not possess; and with that quickness 
of decision which always marked his character, 
he determined to possess it at any risk. It was at 
this time in possession of a life tenant, with re- 
version to @ te wear then in Ireland. To 
Ireland Mr. Wedgwood at once despatched a 
— professional friend, who completed the 
to his entire satisfaction, and, changing 
rent 5g an annuity for 30 of the then 
pro ; came into immediate possession. 
This lon ” gays the contemporary manuscript 
from which I have before quoted, “had little to 
recommend it but conveniency of situation. . It 
was naturally an indifferent soil, and had been 
neglected for many years. Mr. Wedgwood, now 
in the new situation of a cultivator of the earth, 
did not live long in the desert without converting 
it into a garden; and the taste which he dis- 
played in moulding anew the exterior surface, 
while he removed its sterility in the disposition 
of extensive plantations, and laying out the 
ground for varying the p @ just cor- 
mdence with the simplicity and true elegance 
of his other works. This tract of country, of a 
cold, a seemed before to be despaired 
of by its inhabitants, who thought it littie worth but 
for the materials it furnished for the manufac- 
tories; but since this example,and the making 
of roads, it has pr a assumed that 
smi aspect which usually accompanies pros- 
perous industry.” 

Having secured this desirable estate, Wedg- 
wood in the succeeding year, 1767, commenced 
building the “ Black Works,” near the canal side. 
By the “ Black Works,” I mean, of course, the 
works intended for the production of the black 
“ basaltes” and ornamental wares. Like Brindley, 
who cut an un und canal tunnel from his 
Sirgen main canal at Harecastle, Wedg- 
wood cut branches into his own pot-works for 
conveniency of landing the raw materials, and 
for the despatch of his finished to various 
partsof the kingdom. These ‘‘ Black Works,” in 
their present state—and it must be mentioned 
that they are scarcely, if at all, different from the 
time when they were first erected—are shown, 
with the branch canal in front, in the view on the 
next page, taken during the present summer. 

In succeeiling year, 1768, Josiah Wedg- 
wood, finding more more that to be success- 
ful in his designs it was necessary that he himself 
should be stationary with his workmen, who pos- 
sessed no principles of Art save such as he was 
constantly instilling into their minds, determined 
upon making 4 ange in his establishment, 

ich he soon afterwards happily carried out. 
Everything in the ornamental portion of his 
works required the most scrupulous personal 
attention, for the slightest deviation from the 
model or drawing of an ornamental vessel would 
be fatal to its success, and irretrievably mar its 
beauty. Much also had to be done abroad. To 
accommodate the ordinary productions of a ma- 
nufactory to the wants of civil life, there is neces- 
sary an intimate knowledge of its customs and 
manners. To succeed in a profession of Art, it 
is proper to know at least the iling taste of 
the age the works of contemporaries, and occa- 
sionally to sharpen the fancy and skill of the 
artist 7° collision with the talents of others. 

Mr. Wedgwood found this employment incom- 
patible with the avocations of his manufactory, 
though we must not infer from hence that he had 
any reluctance to go into society. By the habit _ 
of never ye any object till he had completely 
effected his purpose, arrangement, and a 
careful distribution of his time, he never wanted 
leisure for the service of his friends, and came 
often to the social circle with an unclouded mind. 
This was so visible that some of his neighbours, 
who were witnesses to the of. his works, 

their surprise that he should have so 
much time to spare. 

In this situation he 


his views to his 
friend Mr. Bentley, and ered to him-a 
nership in this branch of his man , which 
ape. 


the ornamental, to distinguish it from 
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that of the Queen’s ware, which was called the 
useful, and in which Mr. Bentley had no part. 

“ This gentleman, in taste devoted rather to lite- 
rature than the drudgery of commerce, of a lively 
imagination, and a warm and affectionate heagt, 
found in this pro what at once suited his 
ition and gratified his feelings; and thus 
took place, on the principle of mutual regard, as 
much as upon those of mutual interest, an inti- 
mate union between two deserving men, who, 
having been inseparable in their subsequent lives, 
ought not to be separated in any account that 
may be given of one or the other.” 

omas Bentley was the son of Thomas Bentley, 
and was born at Scropton, in Derbyshire, on the 
Ist of January,—New Year’s Day,—1730, six 
months before Josiah Wedgwood saw light. 
He was, I believe, brought up at Manchester, 
and afterwards removed to Liverpool, where, in 
ae with a Mr. Boardman, he commenced 
usiness as a Manchester warehouseman, under 
the style of “ Bentley and Boardman.” In 1766 
their names, as Manchester warehousemen, occur 
in Gore’s Directory ; the first Directory of Liver- 
pool ever prepared, and now a very scarce and 
curious work. In 1754 he married, for his first 
wife, Hannah Oates, of Sheffield, but in the 
course of a short time became a widower. 

In Liverpool Messrs. Bentley and Boardman 

became agents for Josiah Wed ood, and this 
cy continued to be carried on during the 
time of Bentley’s partnership with Wedgwood. 





The two partners (Bentley and Boardman) lived 
seenthen de ees in Paradise Street (then the 


fashionable quarter of Liverpool, and so called | 


from the charms of its situation), since known as 
the “Cloth Mart,” opposite College Lane ; and 
here Mr. Bentley’s refined taste an ial habits 
drew around him an intellectual circle of friends. 
Dr. Priestley, who then held one of the professor- 
ships in the celebrated Warrington Academy (of 
which academy Ben was one of the found- 
ers), James Brindley, engineer, John Wyke, 
“famous for instruments in the watch way,” as 
he is curiously described in the account of his 
second marriage, in 1768, and one of the founders 
of the Liverpool Institution, Dr. Turner, an 
eminent chemist and man of letters, Thomas 
Chubbard, the portrait painter, Peter Burdett, 
the engraver, Dr. Clayton, the minister of the 
Octagon Chapel, and many others, were among 
his friends and visitors. 

In 1757 Thomas Bentley was one of the 
founders of the Presbyterian Academy at War- 
rington, which was started on the decay of the 
famous academies at Findern and Ken In 
the following year, 1758, he was one of the 
founders of the Liverpool Library, and in 1763 
was the originator of a religious society, for 
whose worship an edifice of octagonal form was 
erected in Temple Court, and from whence the 
sect took its curious but appropriate name of 
“ Octagonians.” This sect, which was said to be 
founded for the improvemeut of religious wor- 





PART OF THE “BLACK WORKS,” ETRURIA. 


ship, was, I believe, principally com of Pres- 
byterians, and had a liturgy specially drawn up 
for its members. Dr. Clayton, of London, a man 
of eminence in his day, was engaged as 
minister; but the society, after Bentley’s removal 
from Liv l, seems rapidly to have waned, 
and in 1776 the chapel was sold. This result 
was very mortifying to Mr. Bentley, who thus 
wrote to Mr. Boardman concerning it :— 


“T have received a very mortifying letter on the 
subject of the sale of the m. I cannot under- 
stand the principle upon which that institution has 
been sacrificed, but I am sure if the — had 
not been unnecessarily precipitate, and had thought 

roper to consult their distan t friends upon the sub- 

ect before they had consented to ruin the noblest 

itution of the kind that has been established, it 
need not have been given up. 

Nyarreegpen oe pains I have always taken upon 
this matter, and the many years, I may say, I have 
spent upon it, I ought in decency to have had some 
inti on of the state of things before so fatal a de- 
termination was made, and especially as I had neither 
sg 0 my subscription, nor cooled in my affections 
for respectable society. But it has been otherwise 
managed, and at this distance I cannot be active in 
the matter. I can only lament the loss of an insti- 
tution favourable to and social worship. ... . 
If others who have had much ter benefit from 
the institution than myself had felt the advantage 
of it as strongly as I have always done, I am sure 
it would not have been abandoned.” 


While Bentley was a resident in Liverpool he 





was a staunch and unswerving opponent of the 
slave trade; and this eshiahele 80 creditable to 
him, but so completely at variance with that of 


the moneyneling Os and merchants of | 


those days, made far from ry ewes Had 
he sought asc te in the town of his adoption 
he would have been in favour of the slave trade 


and of the part which England was taking in the | 


American war; but he chose “the better part ;” 
and taking the enlightened side of religion and 
humanity, gained for himself, by his pursuits 
and his principles, a name which is an honour to 
his country. 

In 17 “se as I bare Saree, ig oy Fava 
became the partner, after bei iverpoo. 
agent, of Josiah Wedgwood ; psy Prand this point 

future of his short history—for he lived but 
twelve years to enjoy his new and useful sphere 
of life—will be best mixed in with my narrative 
as it proceeds. 

In January, 1768, it appears from one of 
Wedgwood’s letters, in which he discusses the 
elevation of the “‘ Useful Works,” the “ Black 
Works” may probably have been completed, and 
both the more extensive manufactory and the 
mansion wére soon afterwards commenced, and 
were so rapidly carried forward that by November 
the hall was up “ Lactenr tre 9 and in the follow- 
ing year, or 1770, were finished. Throwing 
aside its previous name of “ Ri House, 
Wedgwood, with that refinement of taste and 
feeling which characterised his every action and 


| ‘ 

thought, named his newly-acquired estate, with 
its manufactory and _ hall, * Meninia tre name 
to which, for purity of taste, beauty of execution, 
and excellence of body, its productions, under his 
fostering care, eminently entitled it. 

These works, of which I shall give a series of 
views later on, were in those days—as, indeed, 
with but few exceptions, they are now—the most 
extensive in existence. Planned with the master- 
mind of Wedgwood, with his practical and prac- 
tised eye to direct every part, the arrangement of 
the new manufactory was the most complete of 
its kind which the world had yet seen; and the 
world was not long in acknowledging the debt 
of gratitude which was owing to its founder. 
No sooner were the works “set in order,” and 
filled with a staff of skilled workmen, than all 
were fully employed; and it is pleasant to add, 
that from the day of their opening down to the 
present hour—in midst of all the many changes 
which have taken place around them—they re- 
main as they were, fully occupied and fully 
employed in the production of both the staple 
branches ‘for which were founded — the 
“‘ ornamental ware” and the “ useful ware.” 

The building of the manufactory and the resi- 
dence for himself was not, however, sufficient for 
Wedgwood to do. To be comfortable him- 
self, he must know that those around him were 
comfortable also; to be happy, he must impart 
— to others, even the most lowly of his 
employés ; to sit at ease in his own new home, he 
must know that those he employed were well and 
cosily housed. He therefore set about buildi 
a village for his workmen and their families, an 
it is t to add that of late years, since the 
establishment of locomotives, this village, formed - 
for the workpeople of one establishment, has its 
station on the main line of the North Stafford- 
shire Railway. The works, which are enclosed in 
walls on all sides, except where bounded by the 
canal, which them from the lawn of the 
hall, occupy about seven acres of ground. The 
village, at its upper end, closely adjoins the 
manufactory, and consists principally of one long 
straight street, reaching down to the railway 
bridge. Etruria contains I believe one hundred 
and twenty-five numbered houses, and about half 
as many unnumbered ones, and of course a pro- 
portionate number of inhabitants, nearly the 
whole of whom are employed by prebie  magg 
as were their predecessors—in numberless in- 
stances their fat or grandfathers, by Josiah 
Wedgwood, its founder and builder. Of its pre- 
sent state, however, I shall have more to say anon. 

With Bentley now fairly joined with him in 
business, Wedgwood had more leisure to apply 
himself undividedly to his favourite projects for 
improvement of the Ceramic Arts; and his suc- 
cesses were rapid, as they were varied and sur- 

rising. He lost no opportunity of making 

imse uainted with specimens of ancient 
Art— Grecian, Roman, or Etruscan—and of 
studying, not only their forms and decoration, 
but the composition of their bodies; and collectors 
and connoisseurs were only too glad to lend him 
| their aid, eee oe ee to his 
| hands. With his great chemical skill, his prac- 
tical and systematic searchings into the properties 
of different clays and other materials, his perfect 
knowledge of the effect of heat in its various 
degrees, and his almost boundless knowledge of 
everything relating to his art, and to science 
generally, he was soon enabled to vases 
comparable with the best period of ancient Etru- 
rian 

Of the manner in which he was indebted to Sir 
William Hamilton’s great work, and Sir William 
to him, the interesting manuscript to which I have 
more than once alluded in my memoir, says—“We 
believe that Mr. Wedgwood was the first artist in 
saking grea te trio of leis peek oaehcaalh 

works 0 an 
he wentaabled to carry it into effet by the liberal 
disposition of the nobility, who opened their 
cabinets to his use, and permitted him to copy 
the first specimens of Art they had hased in 
their travels, with patriotic views. Mr. Bentley, 
too, situated in London, the great emporium of 
arts, as of commerce, was very successful in 
forming other collections, and assisted him in 
classing them. It will be remembered by many 
of our contemporaries, that almost all our ideas 
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of taste vers besnenns Paes ighbours, the 
French, who, disdaini y of antiquity 
had established # peculiar style, and aspired to 


the distinctive character of a school of Art; till 
at length, by the unwearied researches and nice 
discernment of Sir William Hamilton, we were 
enabled to avail ourselves of a direct application 
to the fine works of an age when the Arts were in 
so high a state of cultivation, that we must yet 
despair of excelling, and can but rarely succeed 
in copying, them. Sir William’s justly celebrated 
pagesve en will remain for ever a monument of 
a and of his taste; but his labours 
would not probably have been attended with their 
full and “a advantages to society, without the 
aid of Mr. edgwood, who diffused the know- 
of these fine models throughout the world, 
and brought them within the of every artist. 
Those who have given attention to the subject, 
must feel the difficulty of making a good copy of 
a fine form, where the slightest deviation destroys 
the effect. The most minute exactness will not 
always be sufficient, for some essential thing will 
escape it unless the artist is capable of compre- 
hending the original intention, is conscious of 
each beauty as he proceeds, and is warmed with 
his subject. In addition to these talents others 
were ni to a successful imitation of the 
vases of ancient Etruria, which the industry and 
energy of Sir William Hamilton had rescued from 
the oblivion of . The art of painting them 
in durable colours, without the shining appear- 
ance of enamel that offends the critical eye, had 
been lost, it is supposed, ever since the time of 
Pliny. The ingenious Count Caylus had supplied 
this desideratum of the moderns in another branch 
of painting, by the discovery of colours that, 
applied on canvas by the mediation of wax, made 
pags pictures se bene geet yr ra . Under 
iscouraging judgment o antiquaries 
and pret em ie spoke upon the subject at 
that time, and who gave up the art as irretriev- 
able, Wedgwood had the good fortune to produce 
the bse wre in paintings burnt in upon porce- 
i Oe OE eee _ 
this purpose another advantage ; 
oer spread in the fire, or ran out of as tinwiog 
as other enamels must ey do, in a greater 
or less degree, in consequence of their vitrifying 
and melting upon the piece. 

“ Mr. Wedgwood was advised by his friends to 
take out a patent for this discovery, and it was 
the only one he ever had. He procured it in this 
instance, not probably with the full consent of his 
own mind; for at o times when patents have 
been the — of conversation among his friends, 
accompanied with marks of rise that he did 
not avail himself of that privi he has said 
that he was content with the advantages he had, 


and better pleased toe Sioumats sere eaey has 


and following him in the same career, than 
could be at any exclusive es 

This principle actuated throughout the 
whole of his career, and this and his other noble 
qualities it is, as well as his intrinsic merit as a 
producer of wares una’ for excellence by 
any other, that has cast such a halo around his 
memory. The patent of which I have just spoken 
was granted on the 16th of November, 1769, and 
as it is the only one which he ever applied for, 
and as it is one possessing considerable interest, I 
shall, on another occasion, give the specification 
which Wedgwood duly enrolled, after it had been 
drawn up by himself. 

Examples of the vases made under this patent— 
which was to secure his invention “for the purpose 


of ornamenting earthern and in ware with 
an encaustic gold bronze, witha iar 
ies of encaustic painting in various colours, in 


imitation of the ancient Etruscan earthenware,” 
to himself—are to befound in many collections, 
and I shall have more to say of them in my next. 

In my next part I shall to continue my 
narrative pon Se ee of the i the 
Etruria Works in 1769, down to 
years of the death of the 
their founder, in 1795, in which I trust to be 
able to throw some im t and useful li 
the dates of the in 
wood’s famous bodies, and on the productions of 
some of the artists employed by him.* 


* To be continued, 
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CHRISTIAN ART.* 


Accorprne to the laws that regulate the College 
of Heralds in marshalling a 
Jameson has, in her writings on Christian Art, 


complied with the ordinary custom, lacing 
the ae _— ma be conidred at im- 
portant in series. Taking 
perder ace ~ ly, and with ee sen 
subj i he “ Hist: 

car Land” should tare treredenvot the Laws 
of the Saints and ” the “ of the 
Monastic Orders,” and even of the “ of 


the Madonna ;” though a question might be raised 
as to the last, in the order of nature, inasmuch 
as the mother must claim seniority of the child ; 
but then, Mary was only known as the wife of 
Joseph, the Hebrew carpenter, till the angel said 
to her—* Hail, thou that art highly favoured ; 
. - « « blessed art thou among women.” Doubt- 
less, however, — an intended Py in the 
arrangement is portion great 
ease te noblest tt her su an should form the 
topstone of the literary fabric she desired to 
build ; and it is so: but it was decreed that the 
hand of another should raise to its elevation, and 
fix there, what she had only in dug from the 
quarry, and then, unhappily, left unmeasured and 
unshaped. We have used the word “ unhappily,” 
not because her successor has, in the least de 

even, failed in the satisfactory performance of 

task, but simply because we should have been 
pleased to know that Mrs. Jameson had lived to 
complete what she had so well and almost 
carried through, and to enjoy all the honour that 
associates her name with the history of Chritian 

“ Christian painting and sculpture,” writes M. 
Rio, “ may rh grams | to the inne origin; the 

loom of the Catacombs shrouds the infancy of 
th. It was there, amid the most solemn inspi- 

rations the world has ever known, that the 
Christian artists traced on the walls of their subter- 
ranean chapels and on the tombs of their brethren 
in Christ, those rude sketches which, if the con- 
noisseur pass them by with disdain, will always 
be objects of reverence to him who has remained 
fai in heart and mind to that ancient faith 
of which these primitive paintings are the ex- 
ression or the symbol.” caverns, 
idden even now beneath the dwellings of the 
modern Roman and Neapolitan, were laid the 
seeds of that Art which, springing up and fruc- 

tifying, covered the whole of Christian Eu 
with its rich productions, England alone excepted 
for it is a remarkable fact, that here, ost 
the only country where the pure creed of Chris- 
tianity is taught, Sacred Art, strictly so-called, 
never been naturalised, as if Protestantism had 

no sort of fellowship with it. 

The two volumes just published contain, as we 
have already intimated, comparatively little of 
Mrs. Jameson’s writing; her labours were cut 
short at an early by her death, in the spring 
of 1860, and Lady was to con- 
tinue and complete the work. us at once 
remark that this has béen done in a manner alike 
worthy of the exalted subject and of the gifted 
writer whose pen she has taken up: it not 
have passed into hands more competent in every 
way of executing a task so delicate and important. 
The papers left by Mrs. Jameson consisted of 
“a tained on one sheet of paper 

- parts 








index to them.” Under these circumstances, her 
successor was left to do the work in her own way. 


Pipe ya esp Jameson mi —— ly 
ve in arran t o subjects, 
had sho Teed to complete work, ap un- 


certain, though, as we have said, she left a short 
programme. Lady Eastlake has not followed 
this, but has slesed the various subjects chrono- 
logically; that is, as they are narrated in the 
Scriptures, commen ing with the Fall of Lucifer 
ugh the Types 
ry ee of the Old Testament, the history of 
the Baptist. and of our Lord, with the different 
ing out of these materials, and 
terminating with the Last Judgment. 

It must not be for, that Art, whether 
Christian or has, till within the last three 
or four centuries, been almost invariably employed 
far more for purposes of teaching than for orna- 
ment ; by the Christian Church it was invariably 
used for this object ; and, inasmuch as the earliest 
disciples of the new faith were forbidden to prac- 
tise what may legitimately be called painting and 
sculpture, because they partook of the character of 
idolatry, and, moreover, were often compelled to 
conceal from general observation the principles 
they had apr gos such Art as was employed took 
the shape of symbols, —— enough “toa 
race accustomed to decipher ideas under the most 
abstract forms.” For example, a fish bolised 
the ordinance of baptism ; a ship, indicating 
Noah’s ark, was a of the Church; a dove, as 
it still is, was the em of innocence ; and Christ 
himself was made to a in the character of a 
shepherd. Even the deities of the heathen were 
sometimes into the service of the Christian 
Church, for a and his lyre were intended 
to present the idea of praise and thanksgiving to 
the true God. 

As Christianity grew, and its followers became 
godly emancipated from the civil bonda 

Grote Fay agg thy eet pet 
Art stood forth boldly as the handmaid of the 
Faith, and its steadfast and true ally. When 
churches were built, wall-paintings and pictures 
in mosaic work were introduced into them; but 
it is a singular fact that then, and even at an 
earlier period—on the walls of the catacombs of 
Rome and Naples—stories from the Old Testa- 
ment, as types of Christ, were displayed in far 
greater number than direct representations of 
scenes from the New Testament. Thus we pass 
on from what may be termed “ abstract” sym- 
bolism to those subjects of the Old Testament 
which are sup ‘to have a reference to the 


and 


life and acts of our Lord, prefaced, however, by 


the Fall of Lucifer and the rebel angels, and the 
varied incidents of the Creation, to the Fall of 
Man. In examining the number of illus- 
trations—taken from works of every kind, and 
ranging from the earliest dates to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries—which are profusely 
scattered through Se there -rasrthey one 
striking ing peculiari upon rs) tion ; 
Sta aie ok en tut ebsomedl ta twihigtedh enced: 
lence, it lost in spirituality. The elder artists 
bee a to the ieee = os say and 
sought for nothi i use 

res or} to poems. Re no more than this, an 
partly, no doubt, use were ignorant of 
any other manner than that they followed. On 
the other hand, their followers, at a greater or less 
distance, aimed more or less at pi 
beauty, at of form, and grandeur of 
composition ; the eye was addressed more than 
the heart and feelings; and thus pictures became 
ornamental _, oe ly bes Bay Som 
expressive sublime trut: ipture. 
Another fact is also made apparent by examining 
and comparing these engravings: it is evident 
that the earliest of the Christian artists, those 
who lived within reach of the best existing monu- 


ments of Greece and Rome, imbibed much of the 
spirit of those works; they were, as Lady Hast- 
lake “inspired by the lingering feeling 
for classic forms.” This is seen in the - 
ficent of the Junius 
Bassus, who in 359, taken out of the Roman 
catacombs; in “ Moses striking the Rock,” in 
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peor d the drapery is in veritable classic manner, 
as much 80 a8 gned by some great n 
artist. Coming down AB. later, we find 
crudity of ideas and comparative rudeness of 
form, as in the ivory book-cover of the sixth 
century, now in Milan cathedral. During the 
next four or five centuries, Art seems almost, if 
per Hegde, Renny ee 
into life again, it took a form more apparently 
— and more barbaric, s0 to than at 
any former period of its known in the 
western wor We have only to look at the 
Jenn our National Gallery by the earliest 
talian masters in proof of this. 

Lady Eastlake thus refers to the two points 
we have just alluded to with respect to the 
spiritualism of the older painters—those who 
appeared at, or soon after, the revival—and the 

ic ideal treatment by those who were the up- 
olders of Art at later periods: she is speaking 
See eee den ns Angelo on the ceiling 
of the Sistine , and says :— 


“Grandeur of form and broadness of intention 
here take the place of those quaint literal renderings 
which are so inexplicable without the words of 
Scripture, but so fertile with them. In the proud 
majority of Art, a point had been reached where the 
two were utterly incompatible. Whether Michael 
Angelo has been most right or most wrong in his 
conceptions, will probably never be decided. A 
child, with the Bible in its hand, can read those early 
forms. have so widely differed as to the 
great Florentine’s intention, as to bequeath to us the 
unsettled question whether one of the most remark- 
able figures in the acts of Creation is intended for 
the figure of the Deity or for that of Chaos. 

“ Raphael, in his Vatican Laggie, has followed the 
same taste, vitiated, whatever the art, as regards re- 
ligious truth. An old man, with flowing beard and 
scarf, flying above the upper portion of a globe, on 
which great trees are growing, or holding a conven- 
tional sun and moon in each hand, suggests neither 
fact nor type, nor any other idea. 

“Yet the greatest of painters is vindicated in one of 
these series—the Creation of Light—where the powers 
of ination and the ripe resources of Art leave 
the were Bee ayo of early limners far behind. Here 
the Almighty is seen rending like a thunderbolt the 
thick shroud of i clouds, letting in that light 
under which His w were to spring intolife. Not 
that this really = a whit ‘the nearer to the 
revealed fact. To the unassisted reading of the eye, 
it tells no especial tale; it may just as well be in- 
terpreted as the Almighty amid clouds and fire and 
thick darkness on the top of Sinai, or as an episode 
in the Battle of the Giants. It leaves, however, a 
grand image, in the sense of Art, in the eye, and 
criticism on other points is silenced.” 


We must, but with all deference, dissent from 
the conclusion at which the author here arrives. 
Criticism should take hold of Art, and especially 
of Sacred Art, that has not truth, or what may 
legitimately stand in its stead, plainly stamped on 
its Sesdlienl. We can enter into no compromise 
on this point: truth is the fundamental principle 
of real Art. 

The examples of Christian Art to which refer- 
ence is made throughout these volumes, show an 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, as well as 
a wide and research into whatever has come 
down to us from the earliest period. And we 
must not forbear to notice the reverential spirit 
in which Lady Eustlake has Le tyge and car- 
ried through her task. Such a theme must 

gentle, loving, and hallowed 

fingers; it was under the influence of these feel- 
ings the old artists worked in their studios and 
scriptoria ; and it is not less apparent in the 
manner in which the labours of artists are 
here spoken of. 

- The fascination of the subject and the exceed- 
ingly interesting way in which it is brought 

‘ore us, are ailing us into a 

notice of these volames, and yet not so long as 
-they deserve ; but our remarks must be brought 
to a close. . Lady Eastlake’s labours, jointly with 
those of her whose name is here associated with 
them, have added another most valuable instal- 
ment to the Art-literature of the age. 1t should 
be mentioned that Mrs. Jameson’s contributions 
are prea. jee throughout the books by the 
insertion of her initials, M. /., passage ae | 
page, and at the beginning of any interpo 
passage. 





SELECTED PICTURES. 





FROM THE NATIONAL COLLECTION. 





THE BLIND BEGGAR. 
J. Dyckmans, Painter. D. Desvachez, Engraver.’ 


Dycxmans, Chevalier of the Order of Leopold, 
holds a prominent position in the Belgian school 
of painting: he is a native of Antwerp, and 
entered the studio of Baron Wappers, who some- 
what recently resigned the position he so honour- 
ably and efhectively of Director of the 
Academy of Arts in that city. Dyckmans’ first 
exhibited picture was shown at Brussels in 1836 ; 
the subject was only a group of female 
but the work a considerable attention 
from the extreme care bestowed on its execution, 
and the agreeable character of the heads. -To the 
Exposition Universelle, of Paris, in 1855, he sent 
two pictures, one entitled ‘The Marchioness,’ 
the other ‘The Embroideress,’ two subjects 
strongly opposed to each other—types respec- 
tively of richesand poverty, happiness and misery, 
ease and toil. In personal appearance, if labour 
and heart-weariness had not done their sad work 
on the face of the poor seamstress, and if 
both females had been alike dressed in silken 
oo and decorated with jewelled ornaments, 
th would have been esteemed equally beautiful : 
fortune, not nature, made them to differ. , 

Mr. Dyckmans was almost unknown in Eng- 
land till his ‘ Blind ’ became national 
—— in 1859. Wedo not remember ever to 

ve seen any of his works at the annual exhibi- 
tions of French and Flemish pictures at the 
Sa but, in 1860, stimulated no 

oubt by the universal commendation bestowed 
on ‘The Blind , he sent to the Royal 
Academy a painting entitled ‘La Madeleine:’ so 
far as i icacy and finish in execution 
constitute excellence, the picture deserves all 
praise, but the figure itself is not ble ; it is 
coarse in form, and has little expression—qualities 
the very opposite to those in the work which now 
hangs in our National Gallery. 

The history of this picture, which was painted 
in 1853, affords another instance of the truth of 
an old adage, that out of evil comes forth good— 
sometimes. It belonged to the notorious railway 
defaulter, Redpath; how or when he became 
possessed of it, we know not, but this man had 
acquired with his ill-gotten wealth a collection of 
paintings, which were sold, after his conviction in 

857, for several thousand pounds. ‘The Blind 
Beggar’ was among them, and it realised upwards 
of nine hundred guineas. It then into the 
hands of Miss Jane Clark, of Regent Street, who, 
dying soon after, ara ena it to the country; 
and we may congratulate ourselves on having a 
work so exquisitely beautiful, so refined and 
touching in sentiment. 

At the pe: of a ennai —_ stands the 
beggar, iciti s from congregation 
leaving the edifice. He is a man the 

rime of life; his hair is white, and a long silv: 

rd falls over the breast. The face is fine 
expressive, though no ray of light pours forth 
from the lustreless eye ; the lids have been 
judiciously drawn down by the artist, to avoid 


any ly appearance. It is 
“Total eclipse 
Amid the blaze of noon.” 
By his side is a young girl, who clings closely to 


him ; the disparity of their ages almost forbids the 
idea that she is his daughter. Still, she may be, and 
probably does stand in that relationship. Her 
i 4 pen Bacay but void _ all the 
ess of youth; it is ve, thoughtful, 
but not distreseedl. The pair a attitude of the 
pair isas touching as the circumstances of their 
case are sad and appalling. 
The pi is painted in a tone of colour 
exceedingly low, but the whole is worked to an 
extreme of finish: the heads, in fact, are elabo- 
rated with a care such as Denner’s pictures show. 
In these days of bright and glowing harmonies, 
the eye is at once struck with the abstinence 
from colour which the artist has made a cardinal 
principle in the execution of his work. 


* 








PORTRAIT PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND. 
PAINTERS, SITTERS, PRICES, AND OWNERS.* 


In the hi of “ Portrait Painting in Eng- 
land,” it is curious to observe the good fortune 
some painters have had over others in trans- 
mitting to posterity the features of successive 
kings and queens. Thus it was Holbein’s 
lot to have his pencil restricted to Ki 
Henry VIII.; Sir Antonio More was limi 
to Queen L; Hilliard was obliged to - 
be content with exquisite repetitions of Queen 
Elizabeth ; Vansomer was confined to King 
James; Vandyck to King Charles I.; Lely to 
King Charles I. and — Charles IT. ; pe 
nolds to King Geo Ill. ; and Lawrence to 
King George [V.; but to KNELLER the good 
fortune was given to paint King Charles II. 
King James IL, King William IIL, an 
Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and King George I. 
Had Kneller lived four years longer, another 
sovereign, King Geo: L, might have been 
added to the list. eller drew Peter the 
Great and Louis XIV. But when we come 
to the painted heads of foreign emperors and 
kings, here Sir Thomas Lawrence takes the 
lead, with his Emperor of Austria, his Em- 
aed of Russia, and his King of Prussia. 
the long catalogue, however, of illustrious 
sitters, no painter has been more fortunate 
than Sir Godfrey Kneller. The only picture 
for which King George I. sat in England was | 
the whole-length, over the chimney once in 
the library at Houghton (Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's), and now, I believe, at St. Petersburg. 
knight and baronet, Sir Godfrey, was 
ever fortunate; he drew the “Old Pretender” 
the day after his birth, and always discoun- 
tenanced the story of the warming-pan. 
“ Doctor,” he exclaimed to his mathematical 
sitter, the famous Dr. Wallis (see the picture 
—and it is a fine one—in the Bodleian), “ you 
may be out in your letters, but, be Got, I cun- 
not be out in my lines!”’—a pleasant story, 
which ~" one still meas of the same 
ainter. ecre gs brought Dick 
urt, the por conga 4 to Sir Godfrey’s 
house in Great Queen Street, where he 
mimicked several of Sir Godfrey’s sitters— 
Lords Godolphin, Somers, Halifax, &c. - Sir 
Godfrey was highly delighted, took joke after 
joke, and laughed heartily; then they gave 
urt the wink, and he mimicked Sir 
Godfrey himself, who cried, “ Nay, now you 
are out, man, by Got !—that is not me,” and 
thus proved it was he. Estcourt “ produced 
the cap,” as Richardson who tells the story 


has well remarked, but it was Kneller him- 
self who “ put it on.” 

“Sir y,” said the poet Pope to his 
neighbour at Whitton, “I believe if God 


hty had had your assistance, the world 
would have been formed more perfect.” The 
reply of the painter is indeed characteristic: 
“Fore a “me so!” Gay alludes to this 
in one of his happiest poems, “Mr. Pope’s 
Welcome from Guan eee : oy 


“ Kneller, amid the triumph, bears his part, 
Who could, were mankind lost, anew create ; 
What can th’ extent of his vast soul confine ? 
A painter, critic, engineer, divine! ' 

I have said that Kneller painted more 
kings than any other paintér before or after 
him has ever = in England. I will 
now show.that he painted more ¢ men, 
Shall we begin with “warriors?” Surel 
William III, of the Boyne (read my tain 
Macaulay), was a more illustrious soverei 
in spite of the Field of the Cloth of 
than Holbein’s Henry VIIL, or, in spite of 
Naseby, than Charles I. Kneller’s Peter 
Alexiowitz of Russia—“the Great” of all 
readers—was a greater sovereign (Czar, or 


* Continued from page 100. 
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Cesar, He like) than Sir a so 
rence’s peror er. Iboroug’ 
and Peter h may be fully matched with 
Wellington and Hill; Kneller’s sitter, Sir 
Isaac Newton, may be pitted in genius with 
Sir Joshua’s John Hunter, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s sitter, Sir Humphrey Davy. I 
think I may “run” (in sporting lan 
Kneller’s Dryden and Pope, Kneller’s Addi- 
son and Steele, Kneller’s Wren and Van- 
burgh, i Sir Joshua’s Johnson and 
Goldsmi , or his Sir W. Chambers. 

Ben Jonson’s English verses under the 


Droeshout engraving of Shakespeare, carry a 
sarcastic meaning; Milton’s own Greek verses 
under the engraving from his so-called por- 
trait, prefixed to his minor ms, are & 


sneer at the engraver—faithfully copied (in 


to-be-envied ignorance) 7 another engraver, 
Vandergucht by name. I have before me, 
while 1 write, a woodcut portrait of the 


pe hman poet, Robert Burns, with “Na 
eon Buonaparte” beneath, printed at “ Bel- 
fast,” in large unmistakable letters. 

I like inscriptions under portraits. Dr. 
Donne, the Dean of St. Paul's, and some- 
thing more, had placed under his own “ pen- 
sive” portrait, 

“ With itch of picture in the front, 
And bays and wicked rhymes upon *t,” 

“De Tristitia ista libera me, Domine.” Sir 
rire te pry gave his own portrait to some 
“Stella” of his fancy, with this couplet— 

“ Take this, thou who mak’st all the Virtues live, 

Who gives himself, may well his picture give.” 

den’s epistle in ent, in imperish- 
able verse, for a pat Shak aie 
trait, to Kneller (now at Lord Fitzwilliam’s, 
in Yorkshire), is well known: less so Cow- 
per’s fine sonnet to Romney on his own 
portrait—as fine in ev t as those he 
wrote on the receipt of his mother’s portrait. 
Hark to Cowper! Sir Joshua had no com- 
pliment of equal value in verse :— 

“ Romney ! expert infallibly to trace 

On. chart or canvas, not the form alone 

And semblance, but, however faintly shown, 

The mind’s impression too on every face, 

With strokes Time ought never to erase— 

Thou hast so pencil’d mine ; and though I own 

Bae mer eee Ther eres oo 

But this T mark, that symptoms none of woe 

Well. I am satisfied, it should be so, 

Since, on maturer thought, the cause is clear: 

For in my looks what sorrow could’st thou see 

While I was Hayley’s guest, and sat to thee ?” 
— has a thought exquisitely expressed 
—a little akin to this—in his epistle in verse 
to my father, where he alludes to his sittin 
to Chantrey for that noble marble bust whic 
my father in vain induced the minister, Sir 
Robert Peel, to buy. Yet Peel’s excuse was 
a good one—he had Lawrence’s portrait of 


the same great master of English peg 
In this mood of verse in my head I re- 
member pleasantly, and shall be thanked, I 


have no doubt, for recalling, Dr. Donne’s 

lines on a lady’s portrait :— 
“Obhanapnuneae 

And I trust I shall not look in vain for the 


approbation of my ew mere d oe 
lines—exquisitely rhythmical—which 
Byron wrote on pm i sre Sepa 
Blessington, one of his very finest works :— 
“ Were I now as I was, I had sung 
But the strain would expire on my tongue 
‘And the theme is too soft for my sh F 
“Tam ashes where once I was fire, 
And the bard in my bosom is dead : 
What I loved I now merely admire, 
And my heart is as grey as my head. 
‘‘ Let. the young and the brilliant aspire 
To sing what I guee oxin vale, 
For sorrow has torn from my lyre 
The string which was worthy the strain.” 


Lady a > spent: tee 
to the it, exquisite as it is; nor 
was swan fe CunnineHAM. 


ON THE INTERVENTION OF ART 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tus is the subject of a brochure by M. Blan- 
quart-Evrard, translated by Mr. Alfred Harral, 
with an introduction . Sutton, B.A., de- 
scribing a simple method of increasing or reducing 
the intensity of a negative, or portions of it, in 
such a manner as to enable the operator to force 
to various of light or shade any parts of his 
plate; or, at nsih, 0s Weg waidinhetntell aa Dea 4 
which —s described in a oo words. eins 
ing wt ‘ of intensifying, ev 

portion of the p is acted on equall tie 
-silver: no preference, therefore, as to i of 
li ht or shade, can be given to an ‘icular part 
of the plate. The discovery of . Blan 
Evrard consists in exposing the back of the plate 
to the sunlight before ie tee of course, 
washed off entirely the — solution. 
When sprog, Bae gue the is wetted 
and the plate is . As in the case of many 
other useful discoveries, the simplicity of the 





pines occasions surprise that it has never 
| fore been ised ; but during the treatment 
of their plates, pho’ phers are so j 8 of 


the most minute admission of white light, that 
all kinds of yellow and orange fabrics have been 
proposed as a security pow it, although we see 
continuslly instances of perfect development in 
plates that have been laid carelessly by for days, 
even in half light. If it be desired, on the other 
hand, to lighten the tone of a plate, or any part 
of one, it is to be to the vapour of iodine, 
whence results iodide of silver, which can be dis- 
solved out by hyposulphite of soda. Such are 
the rationalia of the propositions, the artistic 
value of which only we are called on to consider, 
dismissing entirely the chemical theses. It is 
rae merpin to ae be the — here described 
any process of ordinary opment and in- 
tontietion. Disderi, in his work, speaks of 
modelling out and forcing different parts of the 
plate by means of a judicious application of 
silver; but we have never seen anything satis- 
factory effected by such means. By the process 
recommended by M. Blanquart-Evrard, suppos- 
ing always the results described to be easily 
attainable, much may undoubtedly be accom- 
— but even in a larger plate it must be 
ifficult ela Se Se the scale of tone 
n even to an ordinary picture. By sim- 
ply shedin the plate, as we cntemtend the de- 
scription, the possibility of bringing out a sharp 
line, say of @ piece of drapery or furniture, is 
v roblematical, and it is certainly im 
sib by any such means to deepen the field of 
relief round a head, assuming the pith of the 
proposition to be to force the tone up 
to wondrously subtle outline of a cheek or 
a nose, And supposing the converse, that a head 
is to be brought forward by the fumes of iodine : 
in order to the preservation of lines so infinitel 
grees other parts of a —_ be cov 
some ing su ce to v 
bable destruction af the film; and should This 
difficulty be obviated, where is the artist that can 
work in anywise up to such outlines, and yet 
maintain the indispensable condition, the a 
ance and character of a photograph? The little 
book ite its subject as an so or 
We ore take it up as such. The discovery 
is as a triumph, leaving nothing to be 
desired ; but it is inconceivable that we can ob- 
tain, as in a picture, the discretional depth pro- 
curable @ glaze, or the various degrees by 
wiping off portions of the glaze; or in a figure 
drawing, the lights at once brought up by a pellet 
of bread. We cannot, however, part from M. 
Blanquart-Evrard without congratulating him 
on a discovery which, even practised as he pro- 
poses, must greatly assist -chiar-oscuro of 


rom gr and may, by the judicious applica- 
tion son ry be to give to photography 
much of artistic effect. 











THE 
EXHIBITION OF STAINED GLASS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





A PERIopIcAL competitive exhibition of stained 
is one among the things greatly needed for 

is branch of our decorative Art. It was not 
until the Exhibition of 1851 that we had any 
sony seeing what was being done, and 
further, what was promised, in this direction ; 
though it was well understood that we were much 
behind the continental schools, which have been 
fostered and have grown up under government 


protection. The ents for showing stained 
glass are not only necessarily costly, but works of 
any importance nd a greater space than can be 


given to them in any public building that we have 
possessed antecedent to the erections at Kensing- 
ton, where there are now to be seen examples 
of glass painting which show a great advance 
upon the essays of even a few years ago. It will 
surprise many who may see these works that 
there should exist among them such a diversity 
of feeling, but this is a consequence of the an- 
tagonism that has arisen between modern Art and 
archeology, whereby glass painting in this coun 
has been greatly . Much of the wor. 
hitherto done has been carried out under the in- 
fluence of country clergymen, who, without ~ 
knowledge of painting, and with eyes filled wit. 
the rude forms of the monastic period, have pro- 
nounced for what they consider a safe consistency 
in advocating imitations of the productions of a 
period when men who worked in glass knew no- 
thing of Art, and who would have been heartily 
glad to have done better. Productions of that 
order are now known among artists on glass as 
“ bogie” work, being such as any common work- 
“—o eer ‘. ; : 
state of t Owever, 18 passing away, 

according to the por ade of the present exhibition, 
where, in the composition and designs of the 
majority of the windows, there is much study 
oat knowledge. In descending the stairs from 
the lish School of Painting, the visitor is con- 
fronted by a large window, by O’Connor, said to 
be for Christ Church, Oxford. It contains, alto- 
| many eight principal com ents, and others 

low them; and many of these compositions, 
with but little change, would paint well in oil. 
The objects and draperies are truly drawn, but 
the markings in some of the faces want decision. 
It is, however, a fine work, though upwards it is 
extremely heavy, with black opaque glass, for 


what purpose we cannot see in its present posi- 
tion. Phere is an admirable window ee 
oued as 


the subject of which is the Saviour ent 
Judge and King, with wings, of which the sub- 
jects are—the cifixion and the Resurrection. 
This is a brilliant performance in the best feeling 
of the advancing school, everywhere correctly 
drawn and most elaborately worked: it is by 
H. Hughes, “ Aliis adjuventibus,” according to 
the inscription at the bottom. For the Ger- 
man Hospital at Dalston, is a window comme- 
morative of the late iar 1 Pass yes ae Bey 
ag a riate—t! maritan ; an 
for sak Ba a 2 , Oxford, is a window de- 
i by Mr. Millais, the subject of which is the 
Adoration of the Infant Saviour by the Wise 
Men. In this case we have an opportunity of 
ing what Mr. Millais intended from a small 
sketch placed at the side. The work on the glass 
is by Mae Lavers and Barraud, who are seen 
to more advantage in another window fitted up 
apparently of designs in a variety of tastes. 
y Messrs. Pilkington is a version of the Angel 
and the Holy Women at the Tomb of the Saviour, 
which in itself has much merit, but is over- 
wered by ornament. There are a few others, 


t they do not evince the same earnestness 
observable in those mentioned. é 
It is by no means n that such exhi- 


bitions should be held yearly; but if they were 
opened from time to time, es would 
be uctive of two good effectse—that of setting 
po ee el repliche of monkieh reliques, 
and of ing foreign competition of non-effect. 
There is y any subject connected with Art 
that has lately received more attention than 
stained glass: such an exhibition as this will do 
much to aid its progress. 
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ON THE ARTS EMPLOYED 


IN PRODUCING 


THE ESSENTIAL MATERIALS OF 
CLOTHING. 


BY PROFESSOR ARCHER. 


Parr III. 


VEGETABLE fibres are not less important as 
means for man’s protection and comfort than 
are those which he derives from the animal 
kingdom. Indeed it is doubtful which were 
first used. Leaving aside the fig-leaf cos- 
tume, we should be led to believe that skins 
formed the earliest means of clothing man ; 
but whether the woolly or hairy covering of 














the skins was spun and woven before v 
table fibres were empl x by @ question 
which can never be Seed the literature 
of the European races, flax holds the highest 
ition of antiquity, and was evidently an 
important in pt long before the 
Israelites were enslaved by the Egyptians; 
for it is spoken of asa great misfortune in 
Exodus that the “ flax and the barley was 
smitten; for the barley was in the ear, and the 
flax was bolled;” thus — this early 
period of the history of t that this plant 
was an important part e agriculture of 
the Egyptians. But we are not dependent 
upon written mre rome alone for proof of the 
very early use of its fibre for textile purposes, 
for the very cloths made of flax by that people 





countries at the present time. The drawing 
is from a portion of the mural paintings in 
the grotto of Elkab, and furnishes the most 


complete evidence that not only was flax 
grown by the tians, but that it was 
skilfully cultivated and prepared. 


Although we find the first mention of 
flax in the Bible, there are many reasons 
for believing that it was not a native of 
Egypt, but was probably brought there from 
Nevthern India. The flax plant is singularly 
adapted for man’s use, for it bears a most 
remarkable range of climatal variation. It 
thrives most luxuriantly on the warm slopes 
of the mountains and hills of India, and vast 
crops of it are raised in Northern Europe, 


even in Russia, and in North America. It 


is a slender, graceful little plant, about 18 


inches to 2 feet in height, consisting of a 


thin stem about half the thickness of wheat- 
straw, without branches until near the top, 
when it separates into a number of fine 
branchlets bearing pretty light-blue flowers 
ey! general appearance of which is indicated 
in Fig. 2 


Great variation is — however, by 
climate and culture. us in hot countries 
flax is of very little value for its fibre, but 
produces so abundantly of seed as to be high 
rofitable to the grower, because the ae | 
ishes one of the most important of the 
oils: none other is found to be of so much 
value for mixing the colours of the artist.and 
the house painter. In cold countries, on the 
pooner! e seed is produced much more 
sparing erg the fibre is strong and of great 
. value. Much depends upon its cultivation, 
- for if thinly sown it grows robust and the 
fibre is coarse, but if sown thickly it runs 
up and is delicate for want of a proper cir- 
culation of air through the plants, and the 
fibre becomes fine, soft, and silky, qualities 
which for some purposes are very highly 
prized. It is a fact that no plant which is 
cultivated yields such extraordinary results 
to the cultivator, for the ‘price of flax varies 
from £40 to £180 per ton when in the first 








stage of dressing, and as much as £100 ster- 
ling per pound of flax has been paid for some 
of the rare flax of Courtrai, in Flanders, raised 
and sorted by hand, for making the finest 
kinds of Brussels lace. This wonderful varia- 
tion of price may perhaps be more aa | 
expressed by saying that it ranges from 5d. 
pound to £100 per pound, and this all 
— upon the relative fineness of the 

re. 

If we examine the stalk of this plant we 


Fig. 2. 


shall find that it consists of a central column 
of pith, around which there is a thin layer of 
fibres which run from the root to the top of 
the plant; and over these again is the skin or 
epidermis of the plant. It is therefore the 
business of the flax-dresser to remove from 
the fibre, which is the only useful part, the 











are still in existence, and they have left on 


the walls of their edifices pictorial 
tions of its culture so remarkably complete as 
to leave nothing wanting for our information. 


Thus Fig. 1 represents a flax field in which a 
number of — are rr ge ba Five are 
to-w ne dfuls of the plant, which is 
i, or has its seed-vessels perfect; another 
is tying it up in large bundles, which are 
being carried to be rippled. The me takes 
a handful and draws the seed en 
some spikes set in the end of a piece of wood, 
making a rude comb, which is placed on a 
support so as to be conveniently reached 
the operator, who thus combs—or r4; as it 
is called—off the bolls or seed This 
operation is still carried on in all flax-growing 


» il ) / | 
I 


nce 


other two portions, and this must be done so 
as to produce no injury to the essential 
Experience has shown that nature is the 
assistant man can employ for the first process, 
and the flax straw is therefore submitted to 





the action of wetting and drying before any 
mechanical means are employed to remove 
the pith, which is technical! called the boon, 


and the skin. Thus, one of two methods is 
employed: either the flax when gathered is 
laid out thinly on the ground in the fields, in 
order that it may be alternately wetted and 
dried by the dews of night and the sun, or 
else it is tied in bundles and immersed in 
ponds or slow-flowing rivers, when, after a 
slow kind of fermentation has acted upon the 
outer skin and a kind of gummy material 
which cements the fibrous parts together, it 
is taken out and laid in the sun to dry. Occa- 
sionally it has to be soaked and dried fre- 
yy This process is called retting; and 
the one method is styled dew-retting and the 
other water-retting. In the East dew-retting 
appears to have been the method employed; 
for we read that Rahab concealed the two 
ies from the Israelites under “the stalks of 
ax which she had laid in order on the roof 
of the house.” The flat roofs of Eastern 
houses were icularly well adapted for this 
purpose. hen properly retted it is found 
that the outer skin is easily pulverised by 
merely rubbing with the hand, and so is the 
inner pith ; whilst the fibres, which had been 
cemented as it were together, are separated 
with tolerable ease. It is then operated upon 
by breaking, which is accomplished by beating 
it with a mallet or heavy wooden ss 
which breaks up and beats out both skin 
ae almost entirely. It is next scutched or 
ten with a iar instrument, which 
separates — more we fibrous -_ 
removes the remaining articles of the 
skin and yn It next po the heckler, 
who combs it out by oe vag ag 
through the heckling combs, which still 
ther separates the fibres, and arranges them 
side by side smoothly. The operations of 
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breaking, scutching, and heckling are now done 
by a for the more common kinds of 
flax manuf but for the fine lawns and 
laces, hand-work is still found the best. The 
object of each of these processes is to reduce 
the flax very nearly to the ultimate fibrils of 
which its fibres are com These fibrils 
are long hollow tubes with nodes or joints at 
intervals, as in Figs. 8 and 4, which represent 
fibres of fine and of coarse flax ; and it will be 
seen it is like a bamboo cane, excepting that 
the joints are contracted and. do not project, 
a quality which doubtless 
has its value in helping 
the fibres to cling toge- 
ther when twisted into 
yarn, It is now ready for 
the spinner, who has to 
make it into yarn for the 
weaver. Formerly this was 
done by the _— for all 
pur] as in the case of 
weal, but now the distaff 
is | employed for lace 
thread, which will be again 
mentioned when we treat 
oy that beautiful fabric. 
The machinery for spin- 
a oe differs only to a 
used 





extent from that 
for wool; but the 
fibres in their natural state 
are too long, being about 
18 inches ; they are there- 
fore cut into fengths, ge- 
nerally three, called stricks, 
and care is taken that the 
cutting instrument shall 
jag the ends of the fibres 
In cutting, instead of cut- 
ting them through cleanly 
and evenly. This jagging 
of the ends is also of im- 
eased in enabling the 
bres to hold together in 
spinning. The stricks are 
again heckled in order to 
ensure the straightness 
and regularity of the fibres. They are then 
laid on a machine called a drawing-machine. 
The women who attend these machines, place 
the small bundles called stricks on the tra- 
velling apron, or table, in a continuous line, 
taking care that one strick shall overlap its 
predecessor. In this way they move on and 
are drawn between rollers, which press them 
into a thin ribbon about 2 inches broad. This 
ribbon, or sliver, as it is"technically called, is 
then passed through similar machines in suc- 
cession, which continue to press it and draw 
it until it becomes extremely slender. It is 
then through the roving machine, 
which gives it the form of a cord, but very 
slightly twisted, and still draws it as it goes 
on. Soveal of these machines receive it in 
succession, until it is drawn out as finely as 
can be done without breaking. It then passes 
through the spinning machines, which at first 
continue to draw, but also twist the thread, 
and bring it into the state of yarn, ready for 
the weaver. In the spinning machine the 
thread is made to pass through troughs of 
warm water before twisting. This overcomes 
the rigidity of the flax fibre, and also softens 
the gum, which still adheres to the ~—, 
as in the case of silk, helps to keep the 
in its twisted condition. In the processes of 
drawing and roving it is usual to combine 
several slivers together. Thus eight slivers 











Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 


from the spreading machine are combined 
into one at the first drawing frame, and eight 
of these are similarly treated at the next, and 


so on through the whole series of drawin 
and roving frames. The ultimate end of 
these complicated ions is to give a 


manufacturer power to produce a 


any required fineness, and sufficiently strong 
to suit the purposes of the weaver. 

The woven cloth of flax fibre is called 
linen; and we have the origin of it in the 
Greek word Awoy, and the Latin rendering 
of it, Linum; and the manufacture of this 
cloth was, at a very early period, not only a 
matter of great importance, but was very 
well conducted. This is proved by the cere- 
ments of the dead bodies found in tian 
tombs, most of which were embalmed with 
balsamic and spices, and swathed in 
linen athe, Seema of remarkable fine- 
ness, These swathings are often evidently 
made of linen which had been previously 
used; old linen, in fact, was used for the 
purpose, as a mixture of different qualities is 
often found on the same mummy; but the 
quantity used was so large, that it must have 
taken t. times as much to clothe a dead 
body as was required for a living one. Linen 
was universally worn by the tians when 
living also; and the finest qualities were re- 


garded as symbolical of purity, and were 
worn by the. priests, who, Mhesides the linen 
tunic or shirt worn by all wore a 


kind of shawl, also of linen, which envelo 
the whole body. Not only did the Egyptians 
manufacture linen thus ely for them- 
selves, but they supplied a large portion of 
the then known world. Solomon went to 
Egypt for his horses and linen yarn; and 
there was a large shipment of it from the 
Delta to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Ancient as is the cultivation of the flax in 
Eeypt, it is very probable that it was still 
earlier cultivated in Babylon, where its pre- 
paration and export were extensively carried 
on; and we learn from Herodotus and Strabo 
that the city Borsippa was the Manchester of 
Babylonia, and its inhabitants were chiefly 
employed in linen manufactures, especially a 
kind of long under ent, which reached 
to the feet. The Colchians also were dealers 
in flax, which they raised of fine quality, in 
sufficient quantities to support a large export 
trade, more than four centuries before the 
Christian era. 

The Greeks were wearers of linen, which 
was made in some of the states, and imported 
ready-made into others. The plant was grown 
in Elia, in Achaia; and the flax prepared there, 
under the name of Byssus, was so highly 
valued, that, according to Pliny, it sold for 
its weight in gold; but the flax now grown 
in that neighbourhood is not remarkable for 
its fine quality. From Pliny we also learn 
that the various countries under the sway of 
Rome in his time nearly all cultivated flax, 
and made linen, not only of extreme fineness, 
to serve as clothing for the ladies, but coarse 
enough for sail-cloth, for which it was then 
the almost universal material. By mentioning 
also twenty-seven varieties of flax, he proves 
that it received a great amount of attention, 
and was of importance as an agricultural and 
commercial material. He mentions another 
circumstance, which is interesting when 
viewed in connection with a practice now 
followed by the Belgian spinners, which we 
shall describe when speaking of the lace 
manufacture—namely, that in various places 
then celebrated for the superiority of their 
linen fabrics, as, for instance, in Germany 
and in that part of Italy between the Po and 
the Ticino, then called the Alian territory. 
the weavers worked in deep underground 
caves. This was in order, doubtless, to have 
by actiilal mats oepectally by tho ditfuion 

mi i e diffusion 
of steam in our modern factorisa, 

From the time of the Roman empire up to 
the present, Germany and of France 
have been famous for their linen manufac- 
tures; and there is reason to believe that the 
manufacture of damask, or figured linen, was 





early understood ecially in Egypt and 
Italy. The Tisavoor Alacer Severus was 
fond of fine plain linen, but found great fault 
with those figured with flowers and with 
gold, or dyed with Tyrian — There is, 

owever, no positive proof that the ornamen- 
tation was exactly the same as we now call 
damask ; indeed, there is some grounds for 
muppets that embroidery was a more usual 
method of decorating linen and all other tex- 
tile materials, even from the most ancient 
times of the tians to the end of the 
Roman empire. The tians also dyed 
their linen yarns, and wi em wove cloths 
of different patterns. 

Amongst the most curious of the ancient 
uses of linen is its application to a 
clothing or armour, as in the case of the cele- 
brated corselet presented to the Rhodians by 
Amasis, King o t, in which each thread 
was composed of 365 strands. This relic was 
long preserved at Rhodes in the Temple of 
Minerva, and was afterwards removed to 
Rome, where the few fragments which re- 
mained in Pliny’s time were held in great 
estimation by the curious. This corselet was 
so ancient that it was mentioned by Hero- 
dotus more than four hundred years before 
Christ ; and he also mentions another, which 
was given to the Lacedemonians: both of 
them were embroidered with gold and cotton. 

The celebrated Bayeux tapestry is an illus- 
tration of linen decorated by embroidery. It 
is a single piece, and is sixty-seven yards in 
length by only nineteen inches in width, and 
has worked upon it, in colours, the history of 
the Norman Conquest, oe with the 
embassy of Harold, in a.p. 1065, and finishing 
with the battle of Hastings, in a.p. 1066. 
It is attributed to Matilda, wife of William 
the Conqueror, and the ladies of her court. 
In this celebrated work the linen is so com- 

letely covered by the wool used to embroider 
it that it is not at all seen. 

But we must not sup that the manu- 
facture of linen had attained anything like its 

resent excellence, either in its plain state or 
in the more ornamental form of damask, until 
a comparatively late period. It was only 
during the 13th century, in the Dutch pro- 
vinces of Friesland and Brabant, that high 
and artistic excellence was aimed at. About 
that time the wearing of fine linen under- 
clothing was introduced, and the manufac- 
tures of Holland became very celebrated, but 
were so costly that a dozen linen chemises in 
the trousseau of Isabel of Bavaria, the wife of 
Charles VI. of France, excited a great sensa- 
tion in the French court; and about a hundred 
years after, Anne of Brittany, the wife of 
Charles VIIL, received what was considered 
a most costly addition to the royal wardrobe— 
four dozen and a half chemises, and six pairs 
of linen sheets, as a present from the Count 
de Cornouailles; they were made by the 
ladies of his household as a means of tes- 
tifying their love and admiration for the 
queen. 

Although body-linen was thus rare, table- 
linen, in the form of table-cloths and napkins, 
was in general use amongst the higher domes ; 
and for this especial manufacture Holland 
became very famous, and sustained the highest 
reputation from the beginning of the 14th to 
the end of the 17th century, and remarkable 
excellence was obtained in the art of damask- 
weaving. The inhabitants of Brussels pre- 
sented the Duke d’Alva ae “ agp 
consisting of three large table-cloths and two 
hundred and fifty napkins. On the table- 
cloths were enwoven pictures of the heroes of 
Greece and Rome, and each napkin was made 
to show a scene in the history of Spain. But 
this could not be considered as ornamentation 


of linen for clothing purposes, nor has it ever 
been generally sought to go beyond the qua- 
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lities of extreme fineness and whiteness for 
such an application. 

The fibre of flax, however, has from a very 
early period been applied to produce one of 
the most delicately-beautiful and artistic 
fabrics ever used to adorn the human body— 
the various kinds of lace. It is not quite 
clear when the art of making lace was first 
discovered: it is not improbable that it was 
known to the ancients; and, from the pecu- 
liar arabesque character of the earliest Spanish 
point, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the natives of Christian Spain learned the art 
from the Moors, as it is known to have been 
in use in Spain at a very early date, namely 
in the 14th cen From Spain it passed 
to Italy, as an art belonging especially to the 
convents, where it formed the work of nuns, 
who often spent a whole life in producing one 
elaborate piece, either for a sacerdotal garment 
or an altar-covering. Lace could not be made 
until great excellence was attained in the art 
of spinning linen-yarn of extreme fineness, 
and there are difficulties in doing this which 
are not easily overcome. The fibre of flax is 
unlike the animal fibres before described : 
instead of the surface of the ultimate fibres 
being covered with scales having the useful 
qualities pointed out in the part in which 
sheep’s wool is described, they are nearly 
smooth and cylindrical in flax, as in Figs. 3, 
4, which represent coarse and fine flax fibres, 
and it will be seen that they are cylindrical 
cells joined end to end, with a slight contrac- 
tion at each end, where they join one another. 
A string of these cylindrical cells may be 
regarded as the ultimate fibre of flax; but in 
no case does our machinery reduce it to that 
state—the finest workable fibres, if examined, 
will be found to be bundles in which several 
of the ultimate fibres are irregularly com- 
bined; they consequently look like the clus- 
tered shafts of a Gothic pillar. Moreover, it 
has to be understood that they are thus held 
together by an adhesive resinous gum, which 
coats the surface of the cells. It is to these 
two circumstances that flax fibre owes its 
power of being drawn out and spun into fine 
yarns, which, when properly prepared, retain 
the twist cay Sow them = the process of 
spinning ; for the prepared fibres, or - 
gation of fibres, hold together when tricted 

y the irregularity of their surfaces, and as 
they are usually spun in a moist or wet state, 
the adhesive quality of the gum greatly assists 
in retaining them in the twisted condition. 
And these characters of the fibre enable us 
with ordinary machinery to draw out and 
twist a yg pound of flax into yarn fit for 
weaving of the length of 50,000 yards, and 
the wonderfully fine yarns spun by hand for 
making lace have a far ter tenuity. At 

resent Brussels, Valenciennes, and Alencon 
produce the finest laces on the Continent, and 
the art of flax-spinning for this work is carried 
on in Belgium with marvellous dexterity and 
wonderful patience, chiefly by women. The 
operation is usually cnnled on in dark, damp 
cellars, only a small orifice, admitting a ray of 
light, in which the thread is held, enables the 
operator to see her work, upon which the 
attention is thus fully concentrated. High 
wages are paid for this-unhealthy labour, and 
the value of the produce is very great, yarn 
worth more than three times its weight in 
gold being often produced. . 

The ancient laces were not made with 
threads so wonderfully fine, nor were they of 
such a character as to require it—as before 
stated, they were arabesques, and the pattern 
was made and worked at the same time; in 
other words, they were artistic creations, the 
beauty of which was entirely due to the 
worker ; whilst the modern wom Hany how- 
ever beauti are mere manuf in 
which the designer or draughtsman has no 





small share of the merit. In all kinds the con- 
structive operations are the same—one or more 
threads are taken as a base 
for each line, and these are 
coated by working around 
them another thread, as in 
Fig. 5, which shows the needle 
and the peculiar kind of stitch 
by which the pa thread 
is covered. In the old Spanish 
point and in the point de Ve- 
nise, Which are so charmingly 
Fig. —— in some of the works 
ne of Velasquez and Paul Vero- 
nese, the ground, or base t: isthus covered, 
and it is formed and sewn into a pattern 
according to the skill and fancy of the worker, 
without any design being before her, hence 
the high appreciation in which such fabrics 
are held, for many specimens are most admi- 
rable as works of Art. But the enormous 
labour and the time required, independentl 
of the taste, to produce any really fine werk 
of that kind, prevented it ever becoming a 
means of industrial employment, except in 
nunneries, where such occupations were the 
recreations rather than the employment of the 
inmates, and the art consequently declined 
with other branches of the Fine Arts, about 
the middle of the 16th century. At that 
time, in the town of St. Annaberg, in Saxony, 
a lady named Barbara Ultmann invented a 
means of working lace from a pattern, by 
which means she placed it within the power 
of any painstaking person to produce lace. 
Her invention consisted in 
fixing an outline pattern upon 
a cushion, or pillow; a thread 
is then run along the outline, 
and covered over as before 
described, and the figured 
parts of the pattern are filled 
In by threads sewn or looped 
together as in Fig. 6, and the 
ground is filled in by a net- 
work formed by looping threads around pins 
stuck in the cushion, so as to present the 
appearance in Fig. 7 
or Fig. 8. This in- 
vention of the Saxon 
matron has been a 
source of much pro- 
fitable employment to 
the women of man 
countries; it remained, 
however, for a long 
time in the hands of 
her own countrywo- 
men. From them the 
manufacture of pillow- 
lace spread to the Netherlands and France, 
and to Great Britain, where it has been ever 
since in use. The Gui- 
ure, or hand-made 
ace, has, however, of 
late years been re- 
vived, and is most suc- 
cessfully carried on in 
Belgium, where the 
Brussels point and Rose 
int are famous. for 
their beauty; and in 
France, which is justly 
proud of its Point 
@ Alengon and Valenciennes ; and in Britain, 
where the laces of Honiton have reached a 
point of excellence hardly second 
to any. Those of Brussels and 
7H of Honiton are often worked on 
= fine lawn or on bobbin-net; but 











Fig. 8 





the Point dAlengon consists of 
needle-worked patterns produced 
by a stitch similar to Fig.9. The 


figures thus made are afterwards connected 
together by delicate threads, which, web-like, 
run across the interspaces, and unite the whole. 





Of late years the French laces have greatl 
improved, and they bid fair to take the Tend. 
Sweden and Holland produce good laces, 
they are deficient in the nice taste of th 
before mentioned. Cotton has been lately in- 
troduced, but that is chiefly used in the ma- 
chine-made laces. The object of these remarks 
on flax fibre has been to show that this, above 
all other fibres derived from the stems of 
plants, is most ee to the P of 
man’s clothing; and that although the plant 
pening it is very insignificant in size, the 
remarkable tenacity and flexibility of its fibres 
admirably fit it for a variety of beautiful 
structures. Its most peculiar and valuable 
uality is told in the motto of our veteran 
mier — Flecte non frangi.” 

One other important material of clothing 
remains to be described, and although last, 
it is not least. Indeed Corton, to which we 
refer, probably gives employment to more 
human beings, and assists more in clothing 
them, than any other material. It is remark- 
able, however, that although we can now 
trace its history as far back as that of most 
other textile materials, its use to any extent 
in Europe is of comparatively recent date. 
In England cotton cloth was not known until 
1631, when it was imported from India by 
the Hast India Company under the name of 
calico, from Calicut, the town celebrated for 
its manufacture. 

But although so recent an introduction to 
Europe, its use in India is known to have | 
been very ancient, and it is believed to have 
been used at a very early date in South 
America, the discoverers of which continent 
found this material in use amongst the abo- 
rigines, and subsequent antiquarian discoveries 
have shown its use in very early times. It was 
used by the Babylonians and the Egyptians, 
and through them became known to, but not 
much by, the Greeks and Romans. The 
earliest classical authority upon this subject 
was Herodotus, who, speaking of India, says 
the wild trees of that country bear fleeces as 
their fruit, which were used by the people of 
that country to make clothing; and he further 
mentions the remarkable linen cuirass sent 
by Amasis, king of Egypt, to Sparta, which 
was adorned with gold and with fleeces from 
trees. Nearly five hundred years after Pliny 
mentions this same cuirass, which, he says, 
“‘was preserved, at least so much of it as was 
left by the meddlesome fingers of the curious.” 
Few non-botanical writers could have de- 
scribed an Indian cotton plantation betterthan 
did Theophrastus, who, when accompanying 
the expedition of Alexander, saw them with 
his own eyes. He also very admirably de- 
scribes the cotton-plant, and mentions that it 
also grew in Arabia and the Island of Tylos. 
Pliny says in his time it was growing in great 
abundance under the name of gossypinus in 
the smaller island of Tylos. In this, however, 
he exactly quotes the words of Theophrastus, 
and seems to have known as little as we do 
of the locality of the island, which is supposed 
to have been in the Persian Gulf. Not only 
did the great natural philosopher who accom- 
panied Alexander to India record with wonder 
what he saw respecting the fleece-beari 
trees, but one of his generals, Aristobulus, 
and his admiral, Nearchus, also have left 
records of their observations upon the cotton 
of India. The name under which it went in 
India was Carpas or Carbas, and these authors 

ke of it as Carbasuws, and notwithstanding 

e many centuries which have elapsed since 
then, we have in the present day, and in our 
own —e the same word in use with very 
little modification. Thus, in the’Lancashire 
cotton districts, cotton not se from the 
seed is known as Kupas, or Kurpas. But by 
far the most ancient allusions to cotton are 
found in the “ Sacred Institutes of Menu,” one 
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of the sacred writings of the Brahmins, in 
which cotton is mentioned in such a manner 
as to show that it was held in very high 


garded as of virtue. The pessage 
referred to is translated :—“ The sacrifi- 
cial thread of a Brahmin must be made of 
cotton, so as to oe ae 
strings ; that of a Cshatriya, of a 
made of sunn hemp, or sunnee] thread only ; 
that of a Vaisya, of woollen thread.” These 
and other passages are sufficient to show that 
in India the use of cotton is extremely ancient. 
Its introduction into China was much more 
recent, as we have evidence in the interest- 
ing travels of two Arabians, published b 
Renaudot, who: visited China in the nin 
century, and. made the remark that the 
Chinese dressed not in cotton, as they and 
their co en did, but in silk. © 80- 
called Nankin coloured cotton cloths, for 
which China afterwards became so famous, 
were made of a peculiar variety of the com- 
mon cotton-plant, in which the wool, instead 
of being white, is of a reddish-brown colour. 
For a time it was thought in Europe 
that the Chinese possessed the art of dyeing 
this iar colour, and it was ly in 
demand, but it became paler and paler, not- 
withstanding the imstructions sent out to the 
Chinese merchants to dye a deeper colour. 
This led to inquiry, the result of which was, 
that we learned that the only way the Chinese 
had of meeting the increased demand was to 
add white cotton to it, which accounted for 
the weakened colour. European chemi 
then — in and supplied a dye, whic 
now enables us to supply the Chinese with 
this favourite colour. ere are at least four 
well-defined species of the cotton plant, and 
there are several varieties in cultivation in 
different parts of the world. The best known 
and most extensively cultivated is Gossypium 
herbaceum, or G. indicum, which furnishes the 
Indian cotton; G. arboreum, or Tree cotton, 
also a native of the East Indies, and but little 
used ; G. Barbadense, Barbadoes cotton, which 
ields the cotton of the West Indies and the 

outhern States of America; and G. 
vianum, or the Peruvian cotton, cultivated 
generally in South America. Tt was from 
this kind that the cotton garments and cloths 
were made which were presented to Cortes, 
after the Conquest of Mexico, by the natives 
of Yucatan. Delicately beautiful cotton cloths 
rivalling those made from the silky hairs of 
the alpaca, were amongst the presents made 
by Montezuma to the conqueror, and which 
found their way as costly treasures to the 
court of Charles V. of Spain. In the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 there was a cotton 
coverlid, or — which had been found 
enveloping the body in a very ancient tomb 
in Peru. ae not tS ut one meee 
matted pressure, and resem e 
lap, oe ies called. which is formed as the 
first stage in carding cotton, previous to spin- 
ning it. The quality was remarkably fine, 
and indicated high cultivation; for cotton, 
like other useful plants, requires careful cul- 
tivation to secure superior produce. 

Late as was the introduction of this material 
into European commerce, it has rapidly become 
of such importance, that it cannot be said to 
be second to any other in its value to the 
industrial classes of the world. It has been 
computed that in the cultivation, 
trade, and manufacture of cotton, not fewer 
than thirty millions of people are employed 
in different parts of the world ; and this is 
probabl ~ ;, — of baste ee were 
stupendous development, whi 
Snerensedd thirty tienes sinae the maldine off the 
last century, when the little which was im- 


ent hate ee ee eee 


for the invention of 
@ in 1775, and Com: 


ture as no im 
Indeed it has 





to untwist caused b 
But no other 





Hargreave’s spinning- 
Arkwright’s lo» 
’s mule in 17 7, 


which gave such a stimulus to this manufac- 
ination could have conceived. 
and with every 
reason for belief, that the inventions of those 
three men have produced for this 
since they came into 
a thousand millions sterling. 
to = this fibre oe wonderful 
powers of development. y the microscope 
could reveal to us the exact cause; and until 
that instrument was brought to bear upon it, 
much was the surprise 
that the frequently tried silk-cottons or downs 
of several other species of plants, many of 
which looked more promising than the cotton, 
always failed whenever attempts were made 
to spm them. An examination of the hig’ 
magnified drawing of cotton shown in Fig. 


ion not less than 
. But it is time 


and disappointment 


will show that its flattened body, with rubbed 
edges crossing occasionally, 
admirably adapted for holding or clinging to 
a similar one, with which it may be twisted. 
This is the great secret, and like the sheep’s 
——_ &e., hes were not for a ous pecu- 

w. uires @ magnifying 
somal make visible, cotton would | no 
more value than the other v 
which, if similarly tested by 
will be seen to be 


gives a surface 


le downs 


- ? 
e microscope, 
y smooth cylinders, 
points of resistance to the tendency 
exactly the 


same qualities as the cotton. Its flatness 
enables one fibre to slide over another until 
i sethbgesr soy Foor edhe ge 
we have a facility as 
well as an adaptati anfwiot 
and these two 


iis oniliinel’ dachis Oe 


hi 
16, 





inner to produce yarns of such marvellous 
eness, that the finest from any other fibre 
is coarse compared with them. Indeed, a 
on wee said to have been made by Messrs. 
dsworth, of Manchester, for the p 
of ing to how great an extent 
ualities of drawing out and epianing could 
carried, and the result was a so won- 
drously fine, that a pound weight was 4,770 
miles in length. Practically this was useless. 
It was, according to the method of numberi 
yarns, No. 8,000, whereas No. 700 is the 
ag bag = been gene into 
which, like a spider’s web, was too 
delicate to be touched i woven. The fine 
Dacca muslins which come from India, and 
which, until lately, were the envy of European 
man F bs Hs finer = No. 400, 
a point beyond which our improv: i 
pn = now to with par pecegpen | 
certainty. The whole subject of cotton is 
one of great en, but as its ornamental 
applications are he ew and of little import- 
ance, its commercial and manufacturing uses 
are hardly adapted for this Journal. We 
must, therefore, take leave of our readers; 
but before doing so, it is but right to acknow- 
ledge the great assistance to these articles 
which has been afforded by the admirable 
work of James Yates, Esq., M.A., on. the 
dress materials of the ancients, entitled “ Tex- 
trinum Antiquorum.” 





THE DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


THE name of “Gurney” has long been ho- 
noured and revered ; during the greater part 
of a cen it has been prominent wherever 
a good work was doing or done; the members 
of that family have been “famous” where 
the best and truest fame was to be achieved 
—promoting the welfare and augmenting the 
happiness of mankind, advocating and aiding 
social Progress, and contributing largely, as 
a special duty, to the advancement of the 
—— macs ps the path - _ not 
one to tem erity, but to that jo 
which never evel = Itisa here at 
for any writer to record the public homage 
that is one of their rewards. 

For the latest of our social boons we are 
mainly indebted to Samuel Gurney, Esq.,M.P. 
A few years ago, a pro to erect “drink- 
ing fountains” in a hundred parts of the 
metropolis would have been treated as a wild 
dream ; the poor that “we have always with 
us” were seldom thought of with a view to 
their comforts; and even those who might 
have desired to see such a scheme made prac- 
tical, persuaded themselves that an attempt 
to induce wayfarers and working men to “ stop 
and drink” at places other than public houses 
would be inevitably abortive. 

An answer to any such doubters, if there 
be any now, is furnished by the report of 
the “ etropolitan Free Drinking Fountain 
Association :” —“ eight thousand persons 
have been known to drink at one fountain in 
a single day!” 

It is impossible to overrate the value of 
these accessions to the comforts—nay, the 
necessities—of the “ masses.” The great curse 
of England is the public house: it is the in- 
sidious robber of the working man’s home; 
the fiend that brings want, disease, and death 
over his threshold; the productive parent of 
crime and its on the never-wearied 
caterer for the lunatic asylum and the jail ; 
in a word, it is the prompter and the aid to 
Vice in all its multifarious sha Yet 
hundreds of thousands have been allured into 
the public house because when heat was op- 
pressive and thirst imperative, there was no 
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other place where to obtain “drink ;” many 
who could not afford and did not desire to 
spend money, to relieve a natural want have 
been compelled to do so. It would be an 
appalling list, that which told us of all whd, 

inning by a necessity for “refreshment,” 
ended by an accursed habit that brought 
misery and desolaticn to a household, without 
food, fire, or clothes. 

Temperance has had no ally so efficacious 
as these drinking fountains. It would be safe 
to calculate by millions those who have turned 
their backs on the public house to drink at 
the fountain, freely, without cost, and with- 
out danger. 

Regarded in this light alone, the boon of 
the “ Association” is immense. It would be 
difficult to overrate its value. But that is not 
the only way in which we are to estimate its 
importance. There are thousands who walk 
our streets and highways who avoid the 
public house, or who are without the means 
to buy a welcome there; to them the power 
to obtain refreshment is a great power. 

There are few of us, very few, we trust, 
who have not occasionally stood by the side 
of one of those fountains to watch the people 
who are there to drink. Surely among the 
lookers-on there has been some artist who 
thus obtained materials for a picture that 
may delight and teach. He saw the white- 
headed wayfarer and the playful child; the 
artisan trudging to his daily toil, and the 
flower-girl to vend the produce of spring ; the 
laden porter, the Covent Garden “basket,” 
the newspaper boy, the urchin let loose from 
school—in a woud, every variety of character 
in the humbler classes (yet not entirely con- 
fined to them) —such as supply rich sub- 
jects for the pencil; not forgetting “the 
faithful dog,” who pushes among them 
to sup the my Ee underneath. It is 
surprising that this fertile theme has not 
yet found its fitting representation in Art. 

Though of far less moment, it is something 
that odd, out-of-the-way and useless corners, 
and also prominent stations in our streets, have 
had attractive, and, occasionally, beautiful, 
adornments, by the introduction of these 
fountains into the highways and byways of 
the metropolis, while similar gifts have been 
largely given to leading provincial cities and 
towns. 

It is to increase the number of these true 
blessings to the poor—and therefore boons to 
the rich—that the Association has issued an 
appeal to the public. In this country it 
is far too generally left to private benevo- 
lence to do the work of charity; “ supported 
by voluntary contributions” is the motto of 
uine-tenths of our public institutions, other 
than workhouses and jails. But private bene- 
volence seldom fails to achieve a purpose 
when the need becomes obvious. We can- 
not believe that Mr. Gurney, and the many 
excellent gentlemen who are associated with 
him, will ask in vain for the aid they want. 
The experiment has been tried, and is emi- 
nently successful.- These fountains are not 
idle or neglected mercies ; they are doing all 
they were expected to do. Help is not re- 
— for a scheme that may end in nothing. 

oubt on the subject has given way before 
conclusive proofs. The eighty-four fountains 
that adorn and “glorify” the British metro- 
polis are used every hour in the day by thou- 
sands to whom they are boons of incalculable 
magnitude ; and it cannot be that there is no 


adequate response to the appeal of the Com- 
mittee : 


“THEY ARE ANXIOUS TO CONTINUE AND 
TO EXTEND A WORK, THE BENEFICENT 
EFFECTS OF WHICH ARF EXPERIENCED BY 
80 MANY MILLIONS DURING THE YEAR, AND 
THEY URGENTLY SOLICIT CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR THIS PURPOSE.” 





CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE 
GALLERY. 


Coutecrors of paintings are generally so jealous 
of their acquisitions as to render them very un- 
willing to part with even two or three examples, 
though it . only for a short period. But for 
the owner of a choice gallery to strip his walls 
of the large majority of his treasures, that the 
public may have the eajoyment of them during 
several months, is an act of self-denial and liber- 
ality as rare as it is commendable. And yet this 
is what has been done by Mr. D. Price, of York 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, who has lent to the 
Crystal Palace Company, for exhibition this 
season, no fewer than one hundred pictures, 
which now occupy the apartment left vacant by 
the removal of Mr. Desanges’ “ Victoria Cross 
Gallery.” Mr. Price, to whom we are indebted 
for permission to engrave some of the works in 
his possession, has formed a collection of English 
pictures with a few high-class foreign paintings, 
all chiefly of cabinet size, which may take rank 
with any similar gallery in the country. There 
are few British artists of any note who are not 
well represented here, for the catalogue contains 
the names of Landseer, J. Philip, T. Faed, D. 
Roberts, C. Stanfield, Frith, Millais, Elmore, 
J. Linnell, J. T. Linnell, Creswick, Frost, Hook, 
F. R. Pickersgill, E. M. Ward, H. O'Neil, P. 
Nasmyth, E. W. Cooke, F. Goodall, Webster, 
Dobson, Le Jeune, F. Danby, T. 8. Cooper, Mrs. 
E. M. Ward, Ansdell, Baxter, Hemsley, W. J. 
Grant, Bridell, Hulme, W. H. Knight, G. Stan- 
field, Gale, W. M. Hay, Cobbett, Gill, O’Connor, 
J. P. Pettitt, J. E. Collins, A. Johnston, M. 
Stone, and others. Some of these painters are 
represented by more than one specimen. Of 
the foreign schools are works by Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, one a very beautiful specimen called 
‘Crossing the Lake,’ a Scotch ferry-boat filled 
with sheep, never, we believe, exhibited in this 
country; De Keyser, Girardot, Dyckmans, 
Gallait, E. Frére, Duverger, Verboeckhoven, 
Plassan, Meissonnier, Lambinet, Roelofs, and 
Chavet. The picture by the last-named artist is 
‘The Ball at Versailles,’ given in honour of the 
Queen and the late Prince Consort, when visiting 
the Emperor and Empress of France. The sketch 
from which it was painted is in the possession of 
the Queen. Mr. Price’s picture is the result of 
@ commission given by him to the artist, and a 
clever picture it is of a subject that puts toa 
severe test the skill and ingenuity of any painter. 

The collection which has found a temporary 
home at Sydenham will assuredly prove one of 
the great attractions of the or Palace this 
season ; for it is rarely the public is allowed the 
opportunity of examining such a series of works, 
except in our annual exhibition ies. When- 
ever these pictures are removed, it is to be ho 
the example so liberally set by their owner will be 
followed by other collectors. It must require, we 
know, considerable personal sacrifice to imitate 
it; the only reward—and it is not a small one— 
being the self-consciousness of giving pleasure to 
others. 

Passing from this apartment into the extensive 
galleries where are displayed the works sent for 
sale, it struck us very forcibly that these are, as 
a whole, the best collection we have ever seen 
there. Among so large a number as upwards of 
1600 paintings and drawings of home and foreign 
gro one must expect to find various de 
of merit, and some also of a very secon 
character. Such, therefore, is the case; still it 
would not be difficult to pick out a very con- 
siderable number worthy of finding a place in 
any gallery of good repute. In the list of pictures 
of the Englich school may be pointed out as 
especially worthy of notice—‘ The Scriptorium 
of a Dominican Mo ,’ by Miss C. Walker, 
a well-arranged composition judiciously treated, 
and very carefully painted, especially the heads 
of the monks, which show both power and expres- 
sion; ‘ ga | for Christmas,’ a very 


icture by W. of a young girl stringi 
ey ee ‘The Measure for the Weddi 
Ring’ M. F. Halliday, a work, if we remember 


rightly, in the Royal Academy last year ; ‘ Foun- 
= Abbey,’ G. Stanfield; ‘The Old Bridge 


the life thrown into their eyes is a marv 





by BW. Lendec, eopectally * Lyn Hlaay, Moreh 
. W. r, ially ‘ Lyn , North 
ales,’ and ‘On the Hills near Capel Curig;’ 
‘Private and Confidential,’ and two or three 
others by Miss Osborn, who in these latter works 
has attained everything but colour and finish ; 
‘Saying Grace,’ Miss Kate Swift, the interior of 
a cottage with an old woman and child about to 
of a mess of ager excellently painted ; 
‘The ‘War Summons, 1685,’ G. D. ie, ex- 
hibited at the Academy last year; ‘An Incident 
from Mr. Pepys’ Diary,’ J. Noble; ‘ Readin 
the Bible, G. Harvey, R.S.A., a re g finished 
study for the well-known engraved picture; 
‘ Dunkirk, from the Lower Harbour,’ 8. Bough, 
A.R.8.A., not unlike Constable in manner; 
‘Burnham Beeches,’ M. Anthony, previously 
exhibited; ‘Mountain Scenery, North Wales,’ 


an early picture by F. R. Lee, R.A., and T. S. 
Cooper, A.R.A; ‘Crossing the Ford, W. G. 
Williams ; ‘The Castle Linton,’ J. G. 


Naish, a true transcript of nature; ‘ Mussel 
Gatherers, Coast of Boulogne, J. Hayllar; 
‘ Bianca,’ a sweet head and bust, by L. Desanges ; 
‘The Life ‘Boat,’ Marshall Claxton, and The 
Nun’s Escape,’ by the same artist. There are 
also pictures by other painters favourably known 
to the public, as H. Moore, H. Bright, J. F. 
Herring, J: Webb, W. Melby, Niemann, Elen, 
A. Cooper, R.A., J. Mogford, F. Underhill, J. W. 
Glass, E. Hayes, R.H.A., T. Heaphy, E. B. 
Morris, J. Callow, A. Perigal, A.R.S.A., Cobbett, 
H. Barraud, Wingfield, ell, G. Chambers, 
A. Vickers, 8. R. Percy, and many others whom 
we have no space to indicate. 

The foreign schools are well supported by 
Verboeckhoven’s large painting of ‘ Leaving the - 
Farm,’ the important picture exhibited two or 
three years ago in Hanover Square; Schlesinger, 
of Brussels, is seen to advantage in ‘Survivors 
from Shipwreck on the road to return Thanks,’ 
and Henry Schlesinger, of Paris, in ‘A Mother’s 
Grief,’ and ‘May I come in?’ the latter a 
young girl waiting at the door of a bed-chamber 
with early breakfast. The ‘Slide, by 
Dargelas, is characterised by care and truth- 
fulness; Le Poittevin contributes a nice “ bit” 
entitled ‘The Little Cowkeeper ;’ De Meester’s 
‘La Lecteur’ is painted with t decision of 
touch and trans mey of colour; Von Wille’s 
‘Dog Kennel’ undoubted evidence of 
being copied, and well too, from nature. ‘A 
View in Guilderland, with a. Flock of Sheep,’ 
by Roelofs, of Amsterdam, is a work of great 
merit; ‘Preparing Breakfast,’ by E. Frére, is 
an early picture, we suspect, yet it is a good one. 
‘The Pretty Soubrette,’ by Lefévre, and ‘ At 
Dessert,’ by Fichel, must be singled out as 
worthy of especial notice ; as should be Weiser’s 
‘Spagnoletto and His Two Daughters,’ and 
Kupper’s ‘ Ready for the Ball.’ ‘A Lion Hunt 
by Arabs,’ a large picture by Coessin de la Fosse, 
appeared to be the centre of groups of spectators 
when we visited the gallery, and it well deserves 
the attention given to it. Among other works 
we have marked on our catalogue, are ‘ Flowers,’ 
by De Nater; ‘Garibaldi at Capri,’ Fay; ‘The 

atchful Mother,’ De Block; ‘Signature of 
the Protest of the Nobles of the Netherlands 
against the Inquisition,’ an important picture 
by De Biefve; ‘The Offer Accepted,’ Verhoevin 
Ball; ‘Hugo de Groot escaping from the Castle 
of Lovestein,’ Waldorp ; ‘ ing to mind Old 
Times,’ a group of gossips round a tea-table, by 
De Bruycker; ‘Gréty presenting Bouilly to 
Marie Antoinette,’ Houzé; ‘ The Peasant’s Wed- 
ding in Schwargwald,’ Geertz. But unquestion- 
ably the greatest picture of these foreign pro- 
ductions is Van Schendel’s ‘Anna Van Bergh,’ 
illustrating an episode in the history of 1 
Dutch Republic. It is, like nearly all the works 
of this painter, a candle-light scene; but the two 
figures, Anna and her father, are placed on the 
canvas with wonderful power and ression ; 
of Art; 
it is almost impossible to dissociate them from 
reality. This picture would prove an ornament 
to any collection. 

We have said enough to give a idea of 
the contents of the Crystal Palace Picture Gallery 
this season ; and need only repeat the conviction 
= it is the best exhibition ever displayed on 
the walls. ee 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. LXXIII.—EYRE CROWE. 


TRCUMSTANCES that surround the life of a 
boy most frequently determine the course of 
his manhood. It is not only that sons very 
often follow the profession or the trade of 
their fathers, but there is also an impulsive 
power derived from other associations which 
acts on the minds of the young, and pre- 
disposes to a certain line of action and con- 
duct. Our navies are not manned chiefly 
men who have been brought up in the agri- 
cultural or manufacturing districts, but by 
those to whom the sea has been familiar from 
childhood, who have played with the mighty 

element and found their greatest delight in being rocked 

on its billows. Thus, too, our factories and our mines are 
worked by those whose ears have been accustomed almost 
from i to the clicking of the shuttle or the sound of the 
mattock. To some such influences as these must be attributed 
the fact that Mr. Crowe adopted the profession with which 
his name is honourably allied, for being in early life brought 
much into contact with literary men and painters, he resolved 
upon becoming an artist. His father, Mr. Eyre Evans Crowe, who is still 
living, is the author of several works holding no inconsiderable place in 

literature, especially his “ History of France,” “ To-day in Ireland,” &c. &c. 

He was also a frequent contributor to many of the periodicals published 

many years ago. : 

Eyre Crowe was born in Sloane Street, Chelsea, in October, 1824. He 
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His first appearance as an exhibitor was in 1846, when he sent to the 
Academy a picture entitled ‘ Master Prynne searching the Pockets of Arch- 
bishop in the Tower, 1643,’ Though placed over the door of the 
western room, where its merits could x sage a seen, it attracted the 
notice of a prizeholder in the Art-Union, was purchased by him. 
Mr. Crowe entered into the Westminster Hall competition in 1847, where 
he exhibited a large canvas, ‘The Battle of Agincourt,’ crowded with 





SIR RICHARD STEELE WRITING TO HIS WIFE. 


been expended. The princi up in icture is Henry V. attacking, 

omene in bend, the Constable ot pmen: ‘tis sumpeniion has many points 
t. 

his 


Carnival of Rome,’ the latter showing 





groups of gay maskers, to whom the artist has done all the honours which 


acknow his obligations to the late William Darley, who first taught 
him the rudiments of drawing, and directed his attention to the works of 
the old painters in a manner that led to an early appreciation of them. 


Instead of the practice commonly pursued by young men in 
this country, of studying in the British ~sremed the National Gallery, and 
among other picture leiden. in this country, Mr. Crowe went over to 
Paris and entered the atelier of Paul Delaroche, thus going at once to the 
fountain-head of knowledge. And, by the.way, it has often 
occurred to us—and as a matter of i our leading painters, or 
at least some of them, do not, as those on the Continent are generally found 
to do, open their studios for the reception of those who would choose to 
benefit by their instruction. This was the plan followed by Raffaelle, the 
Carracci, Rubens, and many more t artists of the old schools. But the 
fact is that we are too exclusive in too far removed from socialism 
in Art as in some other matters; our painters, moreover, rarely require 
assistance in their rn ta ‘ge care not to be “ troubled” with pupils, 
as we have sometimes heard t eay. Art, however, suffers by this pre- 
vailing feeling. Delaroche’s studio, at the time when Mr. Crowe entered 
it, was frequented by upwards of a hundred young artists ; he thus had the 
double advantage of the great painter's instructions, and at the same time 
of consorting and competing with numerous clever rising men, whom he 
always found most ready to assist each other in the pursuit of their 
common object. The master was then engaged on his great work, the 
: icycle,’ in the amphitheatre of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and many 
of his pupils aided him in his task. Mr. Crowe, however, entered the 
studio too late to have the —— of sharing their pleasant labours. 
In 1844, Delaroche went to , taking with him sev of his favourite 
pupils, Mr. Crowe among them. The time was here pleasantly and 


<r en Delaroche ing many an afternoon with his young 
iends in rambles through the tomes villas, and pouring forth his artistic 
knowledge to each listener in turn. After making a pilgrimage to the 
well-known pictorial shrines of Florence and Pisa, Mr. Crowe returned to 
England, not, however, to establish himself publicly as a painter, for he still 
considered himself a student, and entered the schools of the Royal Academy, 
where he laboured diligently and successfully among his companions. 
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of costume, &c., had evidently 


oe contributed gg Pose oo pie reminiscences Xe 
tinental travels, a ‘ i itting,’ and a ‘Scene in 
me ehees a street + of the city thronged with 
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are due to such “ motley.” In 1849, the subject of his single exhibited | Vigny’s “ Cinq Mars.”. The monk is seated at a writing-table, while the 
picture was, ‘Holbein drawing the infant son of Henry VIII.-and his | Cardinal reclines on a canopied couch; two or three other 


nurse, Mother Jack.’ From this time we lose sight of Mr. Crowe for four | in the composition, which, in treatment, shows a strong te te 
or five years. the French school. - About this time he sent to the Suffolk Street Gallery 


But he was not idle during this period. In 1852 an opportunity was | the first of the pictures‘resulting from his American expedition, ‘ Slaves 
offered him of benefiting by change of scene, with the probability of | going South after being sold: Richmond, Virginia.’ In this, the newly- 
finding sone novel, or, at least, unhacknied subjects for his cil, and | acquired “ property,” or at least the female portion of it, is seated in a low- 
he went to America. There, whether in the northern or southern states, | built country cart, surrounded by groups of negroes, and dealers “ squaring 
was, and still is to be found, one grand element of unfailing interest—the | their accounts.” The scene is fall of life and bustle, but not of the kind 
negro race. Strangers of d'fferent views must,-of course, a them | that is pleasant to look upon. The background is a faithful representation 
from different points of sight so to speak: . Whatever opinions Mr. Crowe | of Richmond, a city to which the eyes of half Europe have lately been 
may have formed of their character and ‘condition, he studied them directed with intense interest. 
pictorially, and filled his portfolio with numberless sketches of negro men, | Between 1854 and 1857, there is another gap in the labour of this artist; 
women, and children, in their uncouth yet not unpicturesque garb, which | in the latter year he sent to the Academy, ‘A Scene at the Mitre—Dr. 
he hoped to turn to some good accoun: hereafter. The result of the | Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith, a amall but valuable picture if led 
journey will be referred to presently, in the case, at least, of one or two | only as a portrait-group of this celebrated literary triumvirate. It was 
paintings. | purchased by Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, for the purpose of engraving, 

Returnin to England, Mr. Crowe exhibited, in 1854, at the Acacemy, | and through the print has become widely known. It was followed in the 
‘Cardinal Richelieu and the Pére Joseph,’ an incident related in Ve | next pei’ by pa? similar subject, ‘ Popr’s Inrropuction to Drypen;’ 








UEngraved by] VISIT OF MILTON TO GALILEO IN THE PRISON OF THE INQUISITION. : [J. Cooper. 


it forms one of the illustrations on our pages. In a letter from Sir C. | Inn-Fields, a.v. 1725.’ “Watts’s” is the printing-dffice in which Franklin 
Wogan to Swift, the writer says:—“I had the honour of bringing | was explores; the picture represents one of the press-rooms, where the 
Mr. Pope up to London, from our retreat in the forest of Windsor, to | youn erican is seated at dinner from a bowl of porridge, grasping & 
dress 2-/a-mode, and introduce at Will’s Coffee Room,” a noted rendezvous | tumbler of water in one hand, which his companions urge him to exchan 
of the literary wits of the time. Pope, then quite a youngster, had already | for some genuine “‘ home-brewed” beer. The subject, which is very ably 
been talked about as a poet; he is resting against the knee of Dryden, | treated, was eeeet to the artist by secing at Washington the identical 
president of the club, who holds the boy by one hand and places the other | press used by Franklin. It is preserved in the museum of that city. 
kindly over his shoulder. Sir William Congreve stands close by, directing | In 1859 appeared the painting which forms the subject of another of 
Dryden’s attention to something Pope had written. In the room are also | our engravings, ‘Mruron visitine GALILEO IN THE PRISON OF THE 
Tonson, the publisher, Sir John Vanbrugh, architect and dramatist, Sir | Ixquisition.’ The brave old astronomer, who would not compromise his 
Richard Steele, Addison, Dennis, Southerne, and Sir C. Wogan. This | convictions by any renunciation, lies stretched out on a bed of dry rushes; . 
work has an historical interest, irrespective of its artistic merits, for the | he is tended by his two daughters, nuns in a convent close by, and appears 
its are copied from well-authenticated existing pictures, and it gives as if explaining to his visitor his theory of planetary motion. Milton, who 
an insight into the prevalent manners and customs of the /iterati of the | ho!ds a globe in his hand, appears as an attentive listener. There is much 
period. The only part of the composition to which objection can be taken | careful and excellent work in this picture, and a novelty in the gas, ot 
is the chair on which Steele, we believe, rests his foot; it suggests the | of the figures that is highly to be commended. ‘ Ro’ , alco 
idea of having been thrown down in a tavern brawl, an occurrence rare | exhibited at the Academy in 1859, is a strikingly humorous work, suggested 
indeed at the gatherings of such worthies as these. Mr. Crowe also | by a passage in the “ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson ”—* Few of the 
exhibited at the same time, ‘Benjamin Franklin at Watts’s, in Lincoln’s- | Puritanes, what degree soever they were of, wore their haire long enough 
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to cover their cares. .°. . . From this custome of wearing their haires, 
that name of Roundhead became the scornfull terme given to the whole 
parliamentary army.” 


and child accompany him to witness the important o The subject 
may net. ye gy is called “‘ High Art,’ but the treatment must be admitted 
as “ g spd " é ; 
To the Academy exhibition in 1860 Mr.-Crowe contributed ‘ Dean 
Swift at St. James’s Coffee House, 1710,’ where the witty divine occupies a 
box, while a dandy of the time, in a sky-blue b coat, occupies the 
attentions of:a p waitress. This was the best picture of its the 
artist had hitherto exhibited; it evidenced originality and thought, with 
very considerable elaborateness in the manipulation. The same year he 
sent to the Winter Exhibition, in Pall Mall, ‘Siz Ricnarp Sree writine 
To nis Wire,’ one of our engraved examples. In one of his letters Steele 
describes his little daughters standing, one on each side of him, arid “how in 
their play they had torn their best clothes and “ wanted looking after.” 
The merits of the picture may be estimated by the fact that it was 
by that eminent cade. the late Mr. Plint, of Leeds; and after his death 


Lnyrured by| 


subjects do not commend themselves either to the eye or: the mind. 
Neither the colour nor the features of the race can be associated with 


European notions of sxsthetic beauty; and the system of . is too 
abhorrent to Englishmen to render a =o of it, ially in its 
most objectionable forms, acceptable. Whether or not the artist found 
customers for these paintings, we do not know, but he certainly turned his 
thoughts again into their wonted channels, for he has since contributed to 
the Winter Exhibition, ‘ Boswell’s Introduction to the. Literary- Club,’ 
a rather lenge picture, well engraved, in mezzo-tinto, by Mr. W. H. 
Simmons. scene is laid in a house in Gerrard Street, now used as a 
dispensary, where the club then met. Among the portraits on the canvas 
are those of Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, Lord Charlemont, Sir William 
Jones, and other celebrities. 

Mr. Crowe's ‘ Defoe in the Pillory’ was placed “ on the line” in the 


Academy exhibition of 1862, a tolerably sure of the épinion formed 
of it by the “ ” and edly it depres ton kotor awarded. 
The story is told with great poi and truth ; the characters are living, and 


have a purpose in the event 


causes the assembling, and the are ar 
tion is throughout most-careful, solid, and artistically honest: 


His* Bri 


One of Cromwell’s *Ironsides” is seated in a 
barber’s shop, having his head cropped to the recognised pattern ; his wife | small and h 


passed into the hands of Mr. Leathart, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who now 


possesses it. 

In the early part of 1861 he contributed to the British Institution a 
umorous picture of ‘A Barber’s Shop at ‘Richmond, Virginia.’ 
But a work of far greater preterisions was sent to the Academy, ‘ Slaves 
waiting for Sale: Richn Virginia” In the notice of this picture which 
appeared at that time in this Journal, it was of as “certainly the 
most promising work of the season... . . ‘appalling. guilt of the 
accursed system of slave-dealing was never more successfully depicted, and 
all the more successfully, that its most hideous horrors, even those of the 
auction mart, have been indicated rather than portrayed. . . . . The look 
of settled sadness on the face of the mother, as she nurses her baby ; the 
low, unintellectual type of the boy, who sits beyond ; the expression of the 
elder girl, attempting to keep the temper of the younger child from becom- 
ing fretful, and the look of suffused indignant scorn, mingled with defiance, 
shown in the ion and bearing of the father, are powerful examples 
of a rare >. pien in Art—that of successfully and ramire 5 | representing 





POPE INTRODUCED TO DRYDEN. 





the inward actuality.and outward expression of mental thought and human 
paesion,” &c. &e. However skilfully painted such pictures may be, the 





[/. Cooper. 


Court, Middle Temple, April, 1774,’ representing the motley group of real 
mourners on the death of Goldsmith, exhibited at the Academy Jast year, 
is a most attractive work, both in subject and on account of the truly 
excellent manner in which it is treated. But, undoubtedly, his greatest 
essay in painting is the ‘Luther’ of the present year. It was referred to 
in the. notice last month of the Academy. All we now need to say is, that 
his work shows the artist to be on the high road to distinction, and that he 
stands in the front ranks of those who are seeking for, and ought to have, 
early admission among the members of our chief Art-institution. 

A painter's rity depends much on the class of subjects he puts on 
the canvas; his real merits on the character of his work. By selecting, as a 
rule, such themes as are more or less familiar to every tolerably-educated 

Mr. Crowe long since secured the former: during the last four or 
ive years, those who are best able to form an opinion of the latter, have 
ised: the claim it puts forth to no ordinary commendation. 

In 1859, Mr. Crowe was inted “ Occasional Ins ” of the 
Government Schools of Art, a he still holds, and for which he is 
eminently qualified: It would be well if all the offices connected with 
these institutions were as suitably filled. James Darrorye. 
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Archeological Institute. Meeting. 
[Oh. 23m. a.m. 
Sizth Sunday after Trinity.—New Moon. 


Old Midsummer Day. 
Oxford Term ends. 


Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 


Moon’s First Quarter. 3h. 51m. a.m. 
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St. Swithin. 
Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 


Full Moon. 6h. 35m. a-m. 


Royal Academy Exhibition closes. 
Ninth Sunday after~ Trinity. 
Moon's Last Quarter. 8h. 45m. p.m. 


{lished, 1834. 
Institute of Water-Colour Painters estab- 
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ART- WORK IN JULY. 


BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., &c. 
Ir April is the month of showers, July is the 
month of storms, such storms as are seldom 
seen at any Other part of the year. A dull, 
enervating, oppressive atmosphere hangs 
about; the breath never seems to satisfy the 
lungs; the sun glows hotly through a veil of 
mist; the temper becomes uncertain, and irri- 
table persons would fe into a passion ten 
oo a day if they only had the energy to 
0 80. 

Presently the changes its ; a8 
distant ual is pe in he air, pr er 
as of a mighty wind; a dark belt rises out 
of the horizon; the wind blows in one direc- 
tion and the clouds move in another; the 
beasts slink under cover, and the birds fl 
hastily to their homes. Suddenly a vivi 
flash darts across the black clouds, followed 
by a crash of thunder that seems able to 
overthrow the house, and down comes the 
rain in broad sheets of water, as if an aerial 
ocean had been poured upon the earth. With 
the rain comes the wind, sweeping ne 


before it, beating down the corn as if it 
been trampled by horses, mixing neat hay- 


cocks into an indi able mass of wet- 
ness, and bowing the trees under its 
mi hty force. 


metimes a hail-storm follows the 
thunderclap, and for the time being hides 
the landscape from sight. Now and then, 
when the ya ste: away—for these 
storms are generally as brief as they are 
fierce—a sad change is visible. I have seen 
the trees stripped of their foliage in a few 
minutes by one of these storms, the leaves 
flying among the hail like snow-flakes, and 
lying in heavy masses of white and on 
the ground, window after window of houses 
giving way under the pitiless discharge from 
the skies, ard the very doors blocked up by 
the fallen heaps. The ual disleafment 
of the trees is an astonishing sight, looking 
just like pe a ae i —_ as 
the heavy foliage y thinned, showin 
the li hi in increasing patches, until at last 
scarcely a few solitary sprays retained their 
verdure, having been saved by the shelter of 
the bough above them. 
Sometimes the hail assumes a more terrible 
form, and instead of discharging volleys as 
it were of small shot, takes to grape and 
heavy artillery. I have been in a storm 
where the hailstones were on the average as 
large as crab-apples, though very irregular in 
shape, and some were larger than pigeons’ 
. Fortunately they were comparatively 
few in number, but they fell fast enough to 
make a sojourn in the open a matter of dan- 
ger, and, warned by the fall of branches 
which were cut away at my side, I lost no 
time in getting under cover. I may add that 
as this remarkable storm chose to interrupt 
a picnic, the least that could be done was to 
make the bailstones useful in the 
manufacture of sherry cobblers. ° 
July may also be called the Picnic Month ; 
or we the rural oo. be conducted 
or by water, it is always picturesque, 
provided thet it be hald om the strict, princl- 
les implied by its name, and not ruined by 
jootmen and other useless a mak- 
ing the rustic banquet look like a dinner 
party turned out of doors. The great charm 
of a picnic is its want of ceremony, and 
until toilettes have become disarranged and 
formalities dismissed, it is not worthy of its 
name. 
There are some charming water views to be 
taken during this month. Aquatic plants are 
now in flower, and the various trees and herb- 


g |to the branches with its stray win 
and its hook-ti antennse pressed 





age that crowd together on the banks are in 
the full luxuriance of their verdure. Seated 
under the sbelter of some thick bush, hidden 
as much by the shadows as the leaves, the 
observer can spend many a charming hour in 
watching the ever-varying beauties around. 
The umbelliferous flowers are mostly in 
blossom, spreading their white flower masses 
widely open, and surmounted by crowds of 
insects that hover above them, craw] about 
their tiny flowerets, or dart suddenly on 
rapid wing, pause, settle for a moment, shake 
their dappled wings, and then career away to 
another yom | place. The artist who wishes 
to study the by-play of insect life will do 
well to place himself within easy view of the 
umbellifere, and to watch the wonderful 
variety that will pass within a single hour. 
Some of our most brilliant beetles are gene- 
rally to be found upon these flowers, and 
many of the solitary bees come to supply 
themselves with honey, or to c some 
unfortunate insect or spider, which is destined 
to become food for the young. If the observer 
can manage to secure a spot which is also 
within view of a sandbank, he will see 
some amusing and instructive sights, provided 
the bank has a southern and that 
a cold wind does not sweep its surface. The 
following, . ie way, is an useful point to re- 
member. the sun and wind be on the 
same side of the hedge, few insects will be 
seen; whereas, upon a sheltered and sunny 
insects of all kinds will congregate. 

e large and splendid butterflies still 
flutter about, although their wings are apt to 
be rather ragged at the edges and denuded 
of plumage. In this month the beautiful 

ow-tailed butterfly may be seen in certain 
favoured spots, and caught by those who are 
swift enough of limb and ready enough of 
hand. Many of the great moths now make 
their though they are seldom seen 
by daylight; chief among which is the weird- 
looking Death’s Head moth, with the omi- 
nous marks upon the thorax, and the startling 
sound which it produces when handled. This 
great insect may be found in any potato field, 
or discovered upon the jessamine, clingi 

ingg 
against 


the Raa a Reve The beautiful Puss 
moth, with its umage, is now to be 
seen; and the ceaniy-etaied 

with its rose-striped body, and the quaint- 
looking Eyed Hawk moth, may be found in 


their a riate situations. Theircaterpi 
with the ses of horned tail, stri 
sides, and shagreened skins, can now be taken, 


their strange ganar sat form culminating 

in two larve, one of the Puss moth cater- 

illar with St. Andrew’s cross traced along its 

k, and the scarlet double-thonged whip on 

its tail; and the other of the Lobster moth, 

looking as if it had been visited with several 
hump backs and a dislocated spine. 

In July the ants attain their wings, and 
clouds of the curious little insects may be 
seen in the air, making use of those ly 
oe which they will so soon lose; and des- 


for the most to be sna up b 
birds, to fall into Sage ic oe of 
fish, or to get caught in cobwebs and enhel 
dry by spiders. Towards the end of this 
month the hive bees commit their annual 
massacre of the drones, an institution which 
looks as if it would be beneficial to other 
communities; and in this month the artist 
who ag like a racy subject may depict 
& parce 8 en in taking a wasp- 
nest. Only. i rang so, I hope that 
he will allow the sketches to be inspected by 
experienced wasp-hunters, as technical errors 
may conily capone, and will ruin the whole 

re. Boy nature comes out 
very strongly in the storm of a wasp-nest. 





Privet moth, | tells 





There is the rash boy, who dislikes wait- 
ing, and wants to attack at once without any 
Cay gare There is the cautious boy, who 

@ bottle of hartshorn in readiness for 
stings, and does nothing, but looks as though 
he will not run away. is the cowardly 
boy, who would not have gone at all but for 
fear of ridicule, who keeps at a respectful 
distance, who has tied his trousers round his 
ankles, his jacket sleeves round his wrists, 
who has guarded his neck with a great com- 
forter, and his hands with thick gloves, and 
who is evidently ready to scamper off at the 
first sound of a wasp’s hum. There is the 
wag, who has stolen up behind the last-men- 
tioned boy, and is about to drive him into 
paroxysms of terror by tickling him behind 
the ear with a straw, and deluding him into 
the notion that a wasp has settled in his 
hair. And, lastly, there is the practical boy, 
who is preparing his squib with perfect tran- 
quillity, and has mixed his mud, and got his 
turf ready, and has a leafy branch by his 
side, wherewith incensed wasps are to be 
beaten off, and intends to go through with the 
business in hand. 

As to the birds, the cuckoo generally leaves 
us before the close of July ; the swallows and 
martins congregate together in flocks, and 
the young partridges are now on the wing. 
In the evening the goatsucker still plays round 
the branches, and the owl flits along in the 
dusk. The quaint, broken chirping of young 
birds is now h in every direction; an 
in some cases the ts have turned their 
first brood out of the nest, and begun to hatch 
a second. The hedgehog steals along the 
skirts of stirring the leaves with a 
faint rustling, much like that of the common 


snake; thé stoat and weasel may be seen 
in the early morning, iyi their destructive 
tasks; and the sequirre ops up the tree 


trunks, amd pleye sbout on the grass with its 


retty air of impertinent curiosity. By the 
ranabie the Tingfisher darts poten 
along the banks ; the water-rat flops into the 
water with a bold splash, and then goes 
bravely along, leaving an ever-widening wake 
behind ; and the moorhen flies heavily to her 
nest, trailing her legs in the water, and dash- 


ing up. the white spray before her. 
uly the face of nature begins to alter, 
and to put on that look of perfect fulness which 


us that summer is near its completion, 
and that autumn is at hand. The wheat hes 
changed from green to white, on its way to 
the autumnal yellow; a golden light plays 
over the rye, and the ul oats glitter with 
silver radiance as they dance and quiver in 
the breeze. At the Teteting of July the 
white clustering flowers of the elder pour out 
their e, suggestive of hot wine and 
sugar in many & humble household, and the 
privet also puts out its neat, compact blos- 
soms. The clover fields now assume their 
loveliest hue—that iar glowing. purple 
which milliners are pleased to call “ magenta ” 
—surely as inappropriate a name as ever was 
attached to a colour. Why should not those 
who add new names to our chromatic nomen- 
clature take the advice of Alphonse Karr, 
and name the colours, not after individuals, 
or nations, or places, but after the flower 
whick is its nearest representative? “There 
is a crowd of colours whose denomination is 
absolutely worth nothing because it is chosen 
from objects which we have seldom before 
our eyes, or which are conventional, without 
any existing such as Prussian blue, Royal 
blue, Sone ue; and Naples yellow, chrome 
yellow, &c. In addition to these words, which 
convey nothing fixed or clear to the mind 
—_ are between the sea ellow and 

ue designate, more fifty inter- 
cmotiste seaee which there are no means 
of expressing. It is very plain that blue sig- 
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‘therefore, u 


nifies almost nothing, since an object may have 
at least fifty different manners of being blue. 
. .. . Certain hyacinths will first give you 
a white, scarcely tinged with blue; the Parma 
violet is of an re lapis blue; then 
comes the blue mallow of the meadows; then 
the Chinese wistaria; then the. blossom of 
— flax; then rere in — me shades, “a 
orget-me-not, the , Dugiloss, sage, the 
cornflower, the nemophi the inagallis mo- 
relli, the plumbago carpentz, the long-leaved 
single larkspur, and then the double larkspur, 
which is of a metallic blue; and lastly, as 
the deepest shade of blue, almost black, the 
berries of the laurustinus. If these designa- 
tions were in use, they would give immutable 
ideas of colours, by means of a language for 
which no word has to be imagined or a bar- 
barism created; at a thousand leagues’ dis- 
tance, after a thousand years’ time, we could 


-speak of these colours with rigid precision, 


because every one would have his gamut-type 
before his eyes.” 

Many of the plants which are here men- 
tioned are in f pen during July, and, 
in addition, may be named the deep purple 
blue of the bilberry, and the deep red of the 
cranberry, and the soft pink of the centaury 
and wood betony, the yellow of the golden rod, 
the delicate purple of the teasel and vetch, 
and the shining purity of the white lily. 


—— 


THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 





Wirn respect to the number of the works this 
exhibition is by no means so full as others that 
have preceded it. This arises from resolutions 
pa by the Council that nothing but pure 
photography should be admitted,—that is to say, 
that all painted photographs, and those that were 
touched upon in any way, should be rejected ; and 
morevuver, that all—such, we believe, was the 
determination—should be subjected to the test 
of washing; and it must be said that these 
resolutions are highly commendable, as in former 
—e it ~— — difficult to determine the 
merits 0 photographs; and with respect 
to those } ses painted, a t show was male 
by the employment of a skilful artist. We look, 
m the selection as a concentration 
of rare excellence. Mr. Robinson, of Leamington, 
sends a composition of figures and landscape, 
which he ‘ Autumn,’ excelling beyond all 
description his former photographs of this kind. 
Besides this, Mr. Robinson has sent ‘ Interior of 
a Study, from Nature,’ and also a ‘ Portrait,’ both 
of which are veritable pictures. Many of the 
small and larger vignette heads are very beautiful, 
being a great improvement on everything that 
has Litherto appeared in this way ; they are ex- 
tremely delicate, so much so that in some a little 
more force in the markings would be desirable. 
Those that most strike the visitor are (4) ‘Six Por- 
traits,’ T. R. Williams; (5) ‘ Twenty-five Portraits, 
&c., F. Joubert; (3) ‘Ten Vignette Portraits,’ 
no name; ‘ Portraits of Children’ (13 ) Claudet ; 
and others by Lucas Brothers, De , Rolf, 
and D. F. Winser. By the Viscountess Hawarden 
there is a study (187) of which the pictorial 
effect and arrangement are excellent. Bat the 
strength of the exhibition lies in its landscapes, 
and in these there is observable even a ter ad- 
vance than in portraiture. Those noted area few 
that are remarkably prominent : T. Annan (207), 
‘Willows by the Watercourses ;’ (203) ‘ Studies 
from Nature,’ Lt,-Col. Verschoyle; (197) ‘Banyan 
Tree, Barrackpore,’ D. K. Macfarlane ; (193) ‘ 
Path through the Woods,’ Brownrigg; (188) ‘Mill 
at Ambleside,’ J. Spode ; (179) nine plates by the 
Hon. W. W..Vernon; (212) ‘Old Bridge of 
Saulve Terre,’ T. Gilles ; (53) ‘Water Lily Tank, 
Barrackpore,’ T. Macfarlane; (96) ‘Old Cedar,’ 
and many others, by F. Bedford; (110) ‘ Path 
cut out of the Rock,’ Major . , &. The 
exhibition is held in the Gallery of the Society of 
Female Artists, 48, Pall Mall. 





THE TURNER GALLERY. 


THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER PANHELLENIUS. 
Engraved by J. B. Allen. 


Wuen Turner painted this magnificent landscape, 
in 1816, he was still under the influences the 
study of Claude had left on his mind. But 
Claude never produced a composition so rich and 
beautiful, so in its’ combinations, and yet 
so unartificial in its varied elements, as this. 
Though little else than a painter’s dream—for 
the resemblance to the existing locality is scarcely, 
if at all, recognisable—there is not a of 
the whole picture which “— consistently be 
regarded as pure invention. The classic lands of 
Greece and veal , where man for ages has left 
such glorious traces of his handiwork, could not 
have furnished in the prime of their life a more 
attractive su! ject for the artist’s pencil than the 
genius of Turner has here placed on his canvas. 
The picture, which was engraved many years 
ago on a large scale by Mr. Pye, is commonly 
known by amateurs under the title of ‘The 
Temple of Jupiter in the Island of gina.’ It 
was painted, says Mr. Wornum, from a sketch 
taken by the Jate Mr. Gally Knight in 1810; but, 
as just intimated, the artist has taken such liberty 
with the subject, that very little indeed must be 
accepted as truth. gina is a small island in 
the Aigean Sea; it is now known by the name 
Eghina. On the north-east side stand the remains, 
a cluster of columns only, of an ancient temple 
dedicated to Jupiter Panhellenius, one of the 
numerous titles given to the great deity. When, 
and by whom, it was erécted, is quite uncertain. 
The style of the architecture, Greek Doric, it has 
been o ed, would, of itself, indicate an earlier 
date than that of the Athenian temples of the age 
of Pericles, but it would hardly lead us so far 
back as the early part of the sixth centnry before 
Christ, though it is not at all inconsistent with 
that period. Some antiquaries have referred the 
execution of the sculptures which occupied the 
tympana of the pediment to the latter part of the 
same century, but there is nothing in the reason- 
ing that leads to this conclusion which will not 
admit of their being the work of a remoter 
— These sculptures were discovered, in 
811, by a party of travellers, among whom was 
the late Mr. C. J. Cockerell, R.A., then pursuing 
his studies as an architect in the East. They 
were found buried under the ruins of the edifice 
and accumulations of rubbish, nearly as they had 
fallen from their places, especially those of the 
western front, the whole of which were recovered, 
but unfortunately not more than half of ‘those of 
the eastern front could be determined. They are 
at present in the Glyptotheca at Munich, havin 
been allowed by the English government to fal 
into the hands of the late King of Bavaria, then 
Prince Royal, who caused them to be transported 
to the capital. Thorwaldsen was engaged to 
restore these sculptures, which are supposed to 
represent the paw sn of the Greeks and Trojans 
over the dead body of Patroclus. 
Placed almost in the middle of the gulf of 
ina, this celebrated temple occupied a very 
an position, for it afforded a panoramic 
view of the whole bay. Mr. Knight’s sketch 
furnished Turner with the idea of the immediate 
locality on which it stood, and also of the sur- 
rounding scenery. On the former he has placed 
the temple, restored, not according to its pre- 
sumed ‘original design, but after that of the 
Athenian 
miles distant, and is dimly seen in the picture 
through the opening between the tall stone-pines 
and the wooded on the left. The masses 
of architecture at the foot of the principal build- 
ing are finely composed. In the foreground is a 
festive procession, on its way, it may be presumed, 
to the temple. Some of those taking part in it 
are mounted on bulls, some p!ay instruments of 
music, and others are dancing the old national 
dance of the Romaika, ‘The picture is in the 
gallery of Mr. Wynn Ellis. 


In Dr. Wordsworth’s “Greece, Pictorial, De- 


scriptive, and Historical,” is a very picturesque 
view of the pe remains of the temple, from 
a drawing by Copley Fie'ding. 








lis, whi t ei | 
cropolis, which stood about eighteen | hibited his ingenious “Chart of the Progress of 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 


AND THE PROVINCES. 





EprinsurGH.—A meeting of the acting committee 
for promoting the Scottish National Memorial of the 
Prince Consort took place a short time since under 
the presidency of the Duke of Buccleuch. His grace 
reported that her Majesty had been pleased to name 
a small committee of advice to assist her with their 
counsel in the matter, and had already decided that 
Edinburgh, as the metropolis of Scotland, was the 
most appropriate place for a Scottish national 
meanest 4 The committee consisted of the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Sir W. Gibson- 
Craig, the Right Hon. Sir John M‘Neil, the late Sir 
John Watson Gordon, President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and himself. It was 
resolved to wait the further expression of her 
Majesty’s wishes as to the site and nature of the 
memorial. The fund amounts to £13,000.—Her 
Majesty has been pleased, in accordance with a 
memorial signed by a number of influential Scottish 

ntlemen, to send to Holyrood a number of the 
Stoart portraits from Hampton Court gallery. These 
portraits were asked for Holyrood Palace on the 
ground that they belonged peculiarly, if not exclu- 
sively, to Scottish history, or that, if equally con- 
nected with England, they could-_be spared from the 
large gallery of Hampton Court. The pictures sent 
down embrace the period from the middle of the 
sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, and 
nearly all the subjects of them are connected by birth 
or other ties with Scotland. Among the pictures are 
those of Anne of Denmark, consort of James I., by 
Jaul Van Somer; smaller pictures, by the same 

inter, of James I., and of his son Henry, Prince of 

ales ; portraits of Darnley, husband of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and of his brother Charles, father of the 
unfortunate Arabella Stuart; of Margaret, Countess 
of Lennox, mother of Darnley, a fine picture by Hol- 
bein; of the “Admirable” Crichton, the Count 
Palatine and Princess Elizabeth (King and Queen 
of Bohemia), both by Jansen ; with copies from Van 
Dyck’s portraits of the children of Charles I., of 
Kneller’s Charles II., and of Sir Peter Lely’s James 
II. The pictures have been hung in the room known 
as Lord Darnley’s audience-chamber. It is stated they 
are intended as the nucleus of a gallery illustrative 
of Scottish history as a separate kingdom.—The ex- 
hibition of the Royal Scottish Academy has, we 
understand, been more than usually successful in 
the sales effected, though the number of visitors was 
below the average. 

CLONMEL.—Mr. Moodie, of the Science and Art 
Department, recently examined the pupils of the 
School of Art in this town. He expressed his surprise 
at the small number of students, and especially of 
those of the artizan class, who attended the school, 
and also remarked on the general indifference to Art- 
education exhibited by others. Alderman Hackett 
told the inspector that the success of the Clonmel 
Institution was greatly hindered by the absence of 
manufactories, and of the consequent demand for 
such aid as designers and draughtsmen could furnish 
to employers. Moreover, at present the artizan 
classes found comparatively little employment, on 
which account many were leaving the country. 

Batu.—The venerable Abbey Church in this city 
is to be restored under the judicious directions of 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A. A meeting, presided over by 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, has been held for the 
purpose o ay | this object. 

Boston.—Under the new regulations at Kensington 
respecting the award of medals and the selection of 
works for national competition, two out.of the five 
drawings sent by the pupils of the Boston School of 
Art to the headquarters of the Department have 
gained medals; one of these has been selected for 
national competition. 

CHESTER.—At a somewhat recent meeting of the 
Chester Architectural Society, Mr. S. Huggins ex- 


Painting and Sculpture,” a notice of which appeared 
in our columns not very long since. Mr. Huggins 
gave, at considerable length, a clear and well-di 
analysis of the rise and growth of the various schools 
of Art, as represented on his chart.—The equestrian 
statue of Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere, which 
Baron Marochetti is to execute, will be placed on the 
plot of ground in front of Chester Castle. 
SouTHAMPTON.—Twenty drawings were sent to 
London by the pupils of the School of Art here, last 


' March, for examination by the Department of Art, 
accordi 


— the new regulations. To eight of these 
medals have been awarded, and three received 
“honourable mention.” Four of the former have 
been retained for the general competition. 
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THE EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN, 
1864. 


THE opening of the Exhibition took place 
so near the end of May that we were unable 
to notice the event in our June number. We 
shall content ourselves now with briefly 
— that the ceremony of its inauguration 
though deprived of the presence of the Lord 
Lieutenant by temporary indisposition, was 
very brilliant and effective. The most attrac- 


tive portion of the proceedings 


formance of the eg, eg Ode, written 
for the occasion by Johu aa Waller, 
by Robert P. Stewart, 


LL.D, and com 
Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the Univer- 


sity of Dublin. The Ode, in the classic model 
of Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode, describes 
the triumphs of labour, the curse turned to 
a blessing, the wondrous power of machinery, 
and concludes with a strain of thanksgiving 
to God. The music was admirably suited to 
the varied sentiments of the words. ‘The 

m of the composition was the fine chorus 

escriptive of the Machinery Court :— 


**See, with his hundred hands, 
Great Briareus, the vapour-giant, toils, 
Submissively to man’s commands : 
See how he winds and coils 
Over the wheels the pliant bands ; 
Moving the vast machinery around. 
Now, with a booming 
The hammer falls, and breaks asunder 
Strong bars of iron with a crash like thunder : 
Now the shuttle flies along 
Smoothly through the flaxen threads, 
With a gentle sound that 
Like the sweet music of a song, 
When some young maid the cottage door beside, 
Sings to her spinning wheel at eventide.” 


It was not till the close of the month that 
the Exhibition could be pronounced com- 


massive, sharp, and in high relief. The cen- 
tral mirror is surmo ee, 
while groups of e and orm the 
ornamentation of the pillars and other parts 
of the work. 

Let us into the 


cm ra, ee eer Dat 
This forms the great distinctive Th 


of this exhibition—an instructive lesson 
to the pore, ing them what is to 
be achieved by the application of the best 
mechanical cies to native products and 
home manufacture. That which first claims 
attention is the motive power of the whole 
series of machines—the new patent anti- 
explosive steam generator (Elson’s patent). 
The talents of engineers have lon di- 
rected to devising some form of ‘boiler less 
perishable and less dangerous than that 
generally in use. This boiler seems to accom- 
plish those objects in a high degree. It con- 
sists of a number of cast-iron cylinders, 
about 12 in 
set in an oven, those over the fire being hori- 
zontal and those beyond it vertical; all are 
connected to a common pipe, through which 
the steam, generated in each cylinder, 

to the engine. The explosion of a cylinder 
would, from its smallness, be attended with 
comparatively little danger. The shafting 
is set in motion by a pair of direct acting, 
non-condensing engines, having cylinders 13 
inches diameter, with 2 feet 4 inch stroke, 
and capable of developing 120 horse-power. 
The grooved fly-wheel, 9 feet in diameter, 
receives six of Coombs’s patent round leather 
bands—these transmit the entire power 
throughout the court. It would require a 
more detailed consideration than is compa- 
tible with the objects of our Journal to do 
adequate justice to this most interesting de- 


plete, or all the articles in their places, so} partm 


that a visitor could fully enjoy and appreciate 
the various objects seared to his notice. 
We propose on the present occasion to con- 
duct our readers through the building, some- 
what in the manner a visitor would traverse 
it for the first time, gaining an idea of its 
general effect, and stopping now and then to 
note whatever most strongly solicited his 
attention. Passing into the Central Hall by 
the western entrance, we are soon brought 
to a stand-still by the Messrs. Edmondson’s 
massive cast-iron cs ey: 32 feet high, 
and 15 feet wide, and wish, for its own sake 
and ours, it was in the open air. Let us 
make a circuit round it, look at the fine 
collection of bijouterie in Mr. Simonton’s 
case—clocks, bronzes, charming groups in 
China, Dresden, Sévres, and Bisque. Mr. 
Scriber exhibits near him a good collection 
of time-pieces, as well as gold and silver 
ornaments; while Mr. Brunker seems to 
court comparison in his display of high Art, 
clocks, candelabras, statuettes, and jewellery. 
A very magnificent display of Trish plins 


and tabinets, manufactured Mr. e, 
challenges our admiration. e Pims exhi- 


bit the product of their factory of similar 
articles; and Mr. Forrest displays exquisite 
specimens of Limerick lace. And so we are 
at the end of the hall. Its southern side is 
devoted to the exhibition of linens, amongst 
which it is difficult to select for notice; one 
compartment, however, demands a word, that 
of Girwood and Co., which contains beau- 
= — of cp omphag2 and pore 
m their factory -wor: 
in Ireland. The northern A rn Se the 
woollen fabrics of Ireland, some of which 
may bear comparison with those of the sister 
country. In the southern aisle the show of 
furniture is very good. In i we 
commend heartily a fine sideb in Ri 
oak, the work of provincial tradesmen, and 
the design of Mr. Graham, of It 
is a piece of very high Art. The carving is 





ent. 
We wish briefly to call attention to the 
wood-working machinery of Robinson and 
Son, and that of Gallon, Lamb, and Co.; 
to the highly ingenious invention of Mr. T. 
S. Martin, North Wall, Dublin—a self-acting 
ornamental wood-turning lathe; to Mr. 
Waller’s (of Dublin) patent ing and 
solidifying Sy ONY and to the power 
loom of the Greenmount Spinning Com- 

y, Dublin; of Smith Brothers; and of 


obson and ee Let us, too, notice ——_ 
very admirable imens of pottery from 
the. works of 7 sie McBirnie and Co., 


Belleck, near Enniskillen. In beauty of 
design, brilliancy of colour, and fineness of 
texture, they are little, if at all, inferior to 
what the English factories turn out. Before 
leaving this court we would call attention to 
what is especially interesting to the lovers of 
fine Art—the chromo-lith — exhibition 
of Mr. W. M. Morison, of Dublin. His press 


‘is in full work in the production of a chromo- 
. | lithograph of very great merit—‘ First come 


first served.’ The original picture is by Gray. 
g, Deateh atile, will kanes ta Sestond an 6 
portrait and animal painter. It represents 
a — seizing a Sekine ing at 
& 80 (aa 8 great 00 og, who is 
modestly ying claim toit. It will require six- 
teen te stones to complete the picture, 
which promises to be a charming one. 

And now we pass to the Picture Gallery. 
In this we expected and we wished to find 
Irish genius and Irish Art occupying a 
large space; we confess to some disappoint- 
ment on this head. For though Ireland has 
sent forth many great artists, from the days 
of Barry to the present, it must be admitted 
that the gallery derives its principal attrac- 
tions from the works of other countries. 
This deficiency with to the works of 
men now resident in d can be largely 
accounted for by the fact’ that they are mem- 
bers of the Royal Hibernian Academy, whose 
exhibition, open at the same time, demands 


es in diameter and 6 feet long, 





from them the works painted within the 
year, or which have not before been ex- 

ibited, and they naturally hesitate to exhibit 
works with which the Dublin public were 
already familiar. There was a very obvious . 
way of supplying this defect of Irish Art. 
e committee, we are told, applied for those 
in the Government collection ; but we look 


for them in vain. Do the fourteen pictures 
sent from the Kensington collection give any 


adequate idea of the treasures of Irish Art 
which might have been contributed? Cer- 
tainly not. In our judgment it would have 
been better to refuse altogether than to allow 
Government aid to be thus represented. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, the collection 
is upon the whole an admirable one, from 
which some really good pictures may be 
selected for illustration. Beginning with the 
ca ,for the convenience of reference 
though it does not follow the order in which 

e pictures are hung), we may first notice a 
Vv pipesing landscape by J. Jansen, ‘The 
Wildhorn and the Wetterhorn,’ No. 5. Any 
one who has seen those noble mountains will 
appreciate the fidelity and truth of the pic- 
ture. The foreground, with its lichen-stained 
rocks, is icularly good, and a charming 
bit of middle distance in the right corner of 
the picture, where the stream, fed by the 
glacier, rushes through the valley, strikes us 
as remarkably true to nature. ‘ The Captive,’ 
by Joseph Correns, has considerable merit. 
It is vigorous but wants finish. A gem by 
De Brac No.11, though exhibited here in 
1853, is worthy of note, as showing that the 
modern Belgian and Dutch school is bidding 
fair to equal the manner and tone of their great 
predecessors, to whom Sir Joshua Reynolds 
observed that “ painters should go to learn the 
att of paintingas they would go toa ar- 


school tolearn ges.” Notterman’s ‘Lace- 
maker,’ No. 12 (exhibited before), is also a 
favourable imen of the same school, the 


subdued tone of colour harmonising with the 
air of placid resignation on the drawn and 
delicate features of the old woman. Rothwell’s 
‘Very Picture of Idleness,’ No. 18, the only 

icture by an Irish artist sent from Sout 
Kenhugtin Museum, though fine in colouring 
is byno means a representative picture. Coul 
not one or two M dys have been P 
Were the authorities too enamoured of their 
Maclises to it their absence for a few 
months? e best picture they have lent is 
Sir Edward Landseer’s ‘There is no place 
like home,’ No. 25. The Skye terrier which 
illustrates the sentiment, is an instructive 

imen of dexterity, more easily admired 

re imitated. ‘A Study from ‘Life,’ No. 
40, by George Sharp, of Dublin, is an ad- 
mirable work. It has all the force and truth 
for which his heads are remarkable. We 
cannot pass A. Kamm’s ‘ Harvest Field,’ 
No. 44, without commendation of its breadth 
of treatment and the character given to the 
groups; the whole effect being bright and 
sunny. ‘Brick Court, Temple,’ No. 52, by 
Eyre Crowe, is an old acquaintance whom we 
are happy to meet again. At 53 we have 
another Trish artist—‘ A Landscape near 
Dublin,’ by J. R. Marquis. We cannot 
as highly of this work as of others by the 
same master: It is, however, or painted 
but it is deficient in colour and effect ; d 
we willingly turn—though, somewhat out of 
our order—to a piece by him, No. 158, ‘A 
Storm at ’ There is much poetry 
and power in the conception and execution 
of this picture, and the remorseless rush 
of the overwhelming waves is admirably 
portrayed. —. f A 

Much remains for us still to notice, but we 
defer our remarks to our next number, after 
we have paid another visit to the building. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—Early political caricature in England. 
—The satirical writings and pictures of the Common- 
wealth period. — Satires rw the bishops; Bishop 
Williams.—Caricatures on the Cavaliers ; Sir John Suck- 
ling.—The Roaring Boys ; violence of the Royalist soldiers, 

‘ontest between the Presbyterians and Independents. 
—Grinding the king’s nose.—Playing-cards used as the 
medium for caricature; Haselrigge and Lambert. — 
Shrovetide, 

Durina the sixteenth century caricature can 

hardly be said to have existed in England, and 

it did not come into much vogue until the ap- 
proach of the great struggle which convulsed our 
country in the century following. The popular 
reformers have always been the first to appreciate 
the value of pictorial satire as an offensive weapon. 

Such was the case with the German reformers in 

the age of Luther; vac Ne. 20 the English 

reformers in the days of Charles I., a period which 
we may justly consider as that of the birth of 

English political caricature. From 1640 to 1661 

the press launched forth an absolute deluge of 

political pamphlets, many of which were of a 

satirical c , scurrilous in form and lan- 

guage, and, on whatever side they were written, 
very unscrupulous in regard to the truth of their 
statements. Among them —- a not un- 
frequent engraving, seldom well executed, whether 
on copper or wood, but displaying a coarse and 
pungent wit that must have told with great: effect 
on those for whom it was intended. The first 
objects of attack in these caricatures were the 

Episcopalian pony in the Church and the profane- 

ness and insolence of the cavaliers. The Puritans 

or Presbyterians who took the lead in, and at first 
directed, the qrest political movement, looked 
upon Episcopa!ianism as ——- in little from 

Popery, and, at all events, as ing direct to jt. 

Arminianism was with them only another name 

for the same thing, and was equa Moroes meas In 

® caricature published in 1641, inius is re- 
presented supported on one side by Heresy, wear- 
ing the triple crown, while on the other side Truth 
is turning away from him, and carrying with her 
the Bible. It was the indiscreet zeal of Arch- 
bishop Laud which led to the triumph of the 

Puritan party, and the downfall of the Episcopal 

church government, and Laud became the butt 

for attacks of all descriptions, in pamphlets, songs, 
and satirical prints, the latter y figuring in 
the titles of the pamphlets. Laud was especiall 
obnoxious to the Puritans for the bitterness with 
which he had ted them. 

In 1640 Laud was committed to the Tower, 
an event that was hailed as the first grand step 
towards the overthrow ‘of the bishops. As an 
example of the feeling of exultation yed on 
this occasion by his enemies, we may quote a few 
lines from a satirical song, publi in 1641, and 
entitled “ The Organs Eccho. To the Tune of the 
Cathedrall Service.” It isa general attack on the 

relacy, and opens with a cry of triumph over the 
fall of William Laud, of whom the song says— 
** As he was in his braverie, 

And thought to bring us all in slaverie, 

The Parliament found out his knaverie ; 
And so fell William. 
Alas! poore William ! 

His pope-like domineering, 

And some other tricks appearing, 

Provok’d Sir Edward Deering - 
To blame the old prelate. 
Alas! poore prelate! 

pang han J he cal hope 

‘o n 4 : 

But now he fo in Gatger of an axe or a rope. 
Farewell, old Canterbury. 
Alas! poore Canterbury!” 

Wren, Bishop of Ely, was another of the more 
obnoxious of prelates, and there was hardl 
less joy among the popular party when he was 
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satirical woodcuts, but it must be confessed 
the words of the song are better than the 





ving. The Bi of Ely, we are told, had 
5 party ai ng iend Laud in the Tower.— 
“ Ely, thou hast alway to thy power 
Left the church naked in a storme and showre, 
And now for't thou must to thy old friend i’ th’ Tower. 
To the Tower must Ely ; 
Come away, Ely.” 

A third obnoxious prelate was Bishop Williams. 
Williams was a Welchman who had been high in 
favour with James I., but he had given offence to 
the government of Charles I., and been imprisoned 
in the Tower during the earlier of ha king’s 
reign. He was. re by the parliament in 
1640, and so far regained the favour of King 
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fig. 1.—THE CHURCH MILITANT. 


Charles, that he was raised to the archbishopric of 
York in the year following. When the civil war 
began, he retired into Wales, and garrisoned 





Conway for the king. Williams’s warlike be- 


haviour was the source of much mirth the 
Roundheads. In 1642 was published a 
caricature on the three classes to whom the 


liamentarians were especially hostile—the alist 
on hoon bed Sis diate: 
represented here, as we are told in writing in the 


copy among the 8 J 
art tides nti, Viele 
These three are placed in as many com- 
partments with doggrel verses under each. That 
of Bishop Williams is copied in our cut No. 1. 
The bishop is armed cap-a-pie, and in the distance 
behind him are seen on one side his cathedral 
church, and on the other his war-horse. The 
verses beneath it contain an allusion to this pre- 
late’s Welsh extraction in the orthography of 
some of the words : 

“ Oh, sir, ’me ready, did you never heere 

TToppose te peactice Gat is now cn facts, ” 

Which pucks my brethren up both pranch and roote? _ 
My and my hart toth well 

To fight ; now plud is up: come, f mee.” 

The country had now n to ience the 
miseries of ci and to meet enter hah; and 
the cavaliers were especially reproached for the 
cruelty with which they plundered and ill-treated 

ple whenever they gained the . Colonel 
7 orth was especially notorious for the bar- 
barities committed by himself and his men—to 


such a that he was popularly accused of 
eati ohiven, a charge whick is frequently al- 
h to in the popular songs of the time. Thus 
one of these songs couples him with two other 
obnoxious royalists :— 
“ From Fielding, and from Vavasour, 
Both ill-affected ment ; 
From Lunsford eke deliver us, 

Who eateth up children.” 

In the third com t of the caricature just 
mentioned, we see in the background of the pic- 
ture, behind Colonel Lunsford, his soldiers occu- 
pied in burning towns, and ing women 
and children. e model of the gay cavalier of 
the cg A, eon of this great revolution, before 
the war broken out in its intensity, was the 
courtly Sir John Suckling, the poet of the draw- 
ing room and tavern, admired of “ roaring 
boys,” and the hated of rigid Puritans. Sir John 
outdid his companions in extravagance in every- 
thing which was fashionable, and the display of 
his zeal in the cause of royalty was not calculated 
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Fig. 2.—THE SUCKLINGTON FACTION. 


to conciliate the reformers. When the king led 
an army against the Scottish Covenanters in 1639, 





Suckling raised a troop of a hundred horse at his 
own expense; but they gained more reputation 
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by their extraordinary dress than by their co 
ona the whole affair was made a subject of ridi- 
cule. From this time the name of Suckling 
became identified with that gay and profligate 
class who, disgusted by the outward show of 
sanctity which the Puritans affected, rushed into 
the other extreme, and became notorious for their 
profaneness, their libertinism,and their indulgence 
In vice, <page a certain of discredit 
upon the royalist party. There is a large broad- 
aitcumes the King’s Pamphlets in the British 
(Sunline) Bosrin i pat per 
klings) Roaring Boys.” It consists of one 
of those satirical compositions which were then 
fashionable under the title of “ Characters,” and 
is illustrated by an wing, from which our 


cut No. 2 is copied. Thi ee ae 
its superior style is ps the work of a foreign 
artist, represents interior of a chamber, in 
which two of the ogo | Boys 
drinking and smoking, forms a curious pic- 
ture of contemporary manners. Underneath the 
engraving we read the following lines :— 

“ Much meate doth gluttony produce, 

* And males a@ man @ owine o ~ 
That with a leafe can dine, r 


Ree ee hanes, 
18 


are engaged in 


When the war itself over the country, 
Sagesk the gootetlin 3a mgnely ond ty. 

i the profession by rapacity and cruelty. 
The samaiiels of the amiamnatdons sbdand 
with complaints of the outrages perpetrated by 
the cavaliers, and the evil appears to have been 
increased by the ill-conduct of the auxiliaries 
brought over from Ireland to serve the king, who 
peter ren f objects of hatred to the Puritans. 
A ideamong the king’s pamphlets is adorned 
by a satirical picture of “The English Irish 
Souldier, with his new discipline, new armes, old 
stomacke, and new taken pi ; who had rather 


eat than fight.” It was published in 1642. The 
English Irish soldier is, as may be supposed, 
heavily laden with plunder. In 1646 appeared 
another caricature, which is 
No.3. It represents “Englands 


panied in our cut 
olfe with Eagles 











middle of the picture the sheep are seen shearing 
their shepherd ; while one cuts his hair, another 
treats his beard in the same manner. Under 


wary, 1647, a caricature ap- 
peared under thetitle “An Emblemeof the Times.” 
On one side War, represented as a giant in 
armour, is seen standing upon a heap of dead 
and mutilated bodies, while Hypocrisy, in the 
form of a woman with two faces, is flying towards 





. Libertines,” “anti-sabbatarians,” 

hastening in the same direction ; 

and the angel of pestilence, hovering over the 
city, is ready to pounce upon it. 

of the parliament was now trium- 

phant, and the question of Megs oon again became 

me subject of di . The byterians had 


nny Over men’s 





Fig. 4.—FOLLY UPPERMOST. 


nished a subject for f t satire, and the 
Presbyterians were not slow in returning the 
blow. In thecollection in the British Museum 
we find a caricature which must have come from 
the Pres i , entitled ‘‘Reall Persecu- 
tion, or Foundation of a general Toleration, 
displaied and portrayed by a proper emblem, and 
adorned with the same flowers w ith the 
scoffers of this last age ore peer their libellous 
pamphlets.” up which occupies the middle 
of this broadside, is copied ay se cut No. 4, 

t has its separate title, “The Picture of an 
English Persecutor, or a foole-ridden ante-Pres- 
beterian .” (I give the spelling as in the 
original.) Folly is riding on the sectarian, whom 
he holds with a bridle, the sectarian having the 





ears of an ass, The following homely rhymes are 
placed in the mouth of Folly,— 
* Behould my habit, like my witt, 
Equalls his on whom I sitt,”’ 
Anti-Pres' ian, is, as will be seeen, dressed in 
the height of the fashion, and says— 


“* My cursed speeches agai Presbetry 
Dacunad tole the Gobi shy feotaey? 
The mortification of the Presbyterians led in 
Scotland to the proclamation of Charles IT. as 
king, and to the ill-fated expedition which ended 
in the battle of Worcester in 1651, when satirical 
phlets, ballads, and caricatures against the 
ish Presbyterians became for a while very 
popular. One of the best of the latter is repre- 








Fig. 5.—CONDITIONS OF ROYALTY. 








holdi Silt Yintia Vie nose to ye grinstone,” 
followed by the lines ges nos ye grinsto: 


“ Come to the i Charles, ’tis now to late 


presbiterian fate. 
The subject of youer 
In the pi ts Pres iani 
sack Teaadiae= maton the ‘yeung: king's pee 
pag tapers ill which is turned by the Scots, 
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personified as Jocky. The following lines are 
put into the mouths of the three actors in this 
scene :— 
Jockey.—I, Jockey, turne the stone of all your plots, 

cet nog ode did make thee king be “ 

.—We for our e . be sure, 

ahr rite Not to rule us, we will not that endure. 
King. —You deep dissemblers, I kow what you doe, 

And, for revenges sake, I will dissemble too. 


Charles’s defeat and flight from Worcester 
furnished materials for a much more elaborate 
caricature than most of the similar productions 
of this period, and of a somewhat sin design. 
It was published on the 6th of November, 1651, 
and bears the title “ A Mad igne ; or a Descrip- 
tion of the King of Scots marching in his disguise, 
after the Rout at Worcester.” £ long, and not 
unnecessary, explanation of the several groups 
forming this picture, enables us to understand it. 
On the left les is seated on the globe “ in a 
melancholy posture.” A little to the right, and 
nearly in front, the Bishop of Clogher is per- 
forming mass, at which Lords Ormond and 
Inchquin, in the shapes of strange animals, hold 
torches, and the Lord Taaf, in the form of a 
monkey, holds up the bishop’s train. The Scottish 
army is seen marching up, consisting, according 
to the description, of papists, prelatical ma- 
lignants, Presbyterians, and old cavaliers; the 
latter of whom are represented by the “ fooles head 
upon a pole in the rear.” The next group con- 
sists of two monkeys, one with a fiddle, the other 
carrying & long staff with a torch at the end; 
concerning which we learn that “The two ridi- 
culous anticks, one with a fiddle, and the other 
with a torch, set forth the ridiculousness of their 
condition when they marched into England, 
carried up with high thoughts, yet alhegaiher in 
the darke, having onely a fooles bawble to be their 
light to walke by, mirth of their own whimsies to 
keep up their spirits, and a sheathed sword to 
truste in.” Next came a troop of women, children, 
and papists, lamenting over their defeat. Two 
monkeys on foot, and one on horseback, follow, 
the latter riding with his face turned to the horse's 
tail, and carrying in his hand a spit with provi- 
sions on it. It is explained as “ The Scots Kin 
flight from Worcester, represented by the foole 
on horseback, riding backward, turning his face 
every way in feares, ushered by Duke bleton 
and the Lord Wilmot.” Lastly, a crowd of 
women with flags bring up the rear. It cannot 
be said that the wit disp'ayed in this satire is of 
the very highest order. 

After this period we meet with comparatively 
few caricatures until the death of Cromwell, and 
the eve of the Restoration, when there came a new 
and fierce struggle of political parties. The Dutch 
were the subject of some satirical prints and 
pamphlets in 1652; and we find a small number 
of caricatures on the social evils, such as drunken- 
ness and gluttony, and on one or two subjects of 
minor agitation. With the close of the Common- 
wealth a new form of caricature came in. Playing 
cards had, during this seventeenth century, been 
employed for various purposes which were quite 
alien to their original . In France they 
were made the means of conveying instruction to 
children. In England, at the time of which we 
are speaking, they were adopted as the medium 
for spreading political caricature. The earliest of 
these packs of cards known is one which appears 
to have been published at the very moment of the 
restoration of Charles II., and which was, perhaps, 
engraved in Holland. It contains a series of 
caricatures on the principal acts of the Common- 
wealth, and on the parliamentary leaders. Among 
other cards of a similar character which have been 
preserved, is a pack relating to the popish plot, 
another relating to the Rye House conspiracy, 
one on the Mississippi scheme, published in 
Holland, and one on the South Sea bubble. 

The earliest of these packs of satirical card, 
that on the Commonwealth, belonged a few years 
ago to a lady of the name of Prest, and is very 
fully described in a paper by Mr. Pettigrew, 
printed in the Journal of the British Archxological 
Association. Each of the fifty-two cards presents 
& picture with a satirical title. Thus the ace of 


diamonds represents “ The High Court of Justice, | 
The eight of | 


or Oliver’s Slaughter House.” 
diamonds is represented in our cut No. 6; its 
subject is “ Don Haselrigg, Knight of the Codled 





_ Braine.” It is hardly necessary to say that Sir 
Arthur i J 


ay rominent and 
remarkable part during the whole of the Common- 
wealth period, and t. his manners were im- 


Don Hafelrigg K “of ¥: 
Codled braine 


Fig. 6 —ARTHUR HASELRIGG. 


petuous and authoritative, which was probably 
the meaning of the epithet here given to him. 
The card of the king of diamonds represents 
rather unequivocall subject indicated by its 
title, “Sir H. Mi y solicits a citizen’s wife, 
for which his owne corrects him.” It is an allu- 
sion to one of the petty scandals of the republican 
period. The eight of hearts is a satire on Major- 
General Lambert. This able and distinguished 
man was remarkably fond of flowers, took great 

leasure in cultivating them, and was skilful in 
ieesieg them, which was one of his favourite 








amusements. He withdrew to Amsterdam during 
the Protectorate, and. there gave full indulgence 
to this love of flowers, and I need hardly say that 
it was the age of the great tulip mania in Holland. 
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Fig 1.—GENERAL LAMBERT. 


When, after the Restoration, he was involved in the 
fate of the regicides,but had his sentence commuted 
for thirty years of imprisonment, he alleviated 
the dulness of his long confinement in the isle of 
Guernsey by the same amusement. In the card 
we have engraved, Lambert is represented in his 
garden, holding a large tulip in his hand ; and it 
is no doubt in allusion to this innocent taste that 
“Lambert, Knight of the Golden 





he is here entit 


Tulip.” 
The Restoration furnished better songs than 
prints, and many years passed before any 





Fig. 8.—SHROVETIDE. 


caricatures worthy of notice appeared in England. 
Even posh oe subjects of any merit occur but 
rarely, and I hardly know of one which is worth 
describing here. Among the best of those I have 
met with is a pair of plates, published in 1660, re- 
presenting Lentand Shroveti e, and these, I believe, 
are copied or imitated from foreign prints. Lent 
is come as a thin miserable-looking knight-errant, 
appropriately armed and mounted, ready to give 
battle to Shrovetide, whose good-living is per- 
nicious to the whole community, and he abuses 
his opponent in good round terms. In the 
companion print, of which our cut No. 8 is a 
copy, Shrovetide appears as a jolly champion, 


| quite ready to meet his enemy. He is best 





described in the following lines, extracted from 
the verses which accompany the prints :— 


“ Fatt Shrovetyde, mounted on a fatt oxe, 
Segpesh ed Louk ups eek, te eat ct” 
Armd cap-a-pea from head unto the heel, 

A spit his long sword, somewhut worse than steale, 

(Sheath’d in a fatt and a peece of porke), 

ody mae et Reratens Bay corke ; 
two plump capons fluttering at his crupper ; 

And ’s shoulders lac’d with sawsages for supper ; 

The gridir’n (like a well strung instrument) 

H at his backe, and for the turnament 

His helmet is a brasse pott, and his 

A cookes foule apron, which the wind wagg, 

Fixd to a broome : thus bravely he did ride, 

And boldly to his foe he thus replied.” 





* i.e., was drunk. 
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THe annual show of ancient pictures was 
opened here, on the 6th of June, with a high] 
interesting selection, to which great force has 
been given in landscapes in preference: to 
rsonal, or what is historical, narrative. 
n ascending the stairs, the first painting the 
eye rests upon is that over the fireplace, which 
fae fete sates oon 
ilip- IV.,’ uez; but before the 
visitor can ts 6 it, he is arrested - 
brandt’s famous ‘ Mill,’ from the Lansdowne 
Collection, which hung for the first time on 
these walls some time within the first decade 
of the present century, ing such a sensa- 
tion among the artists of the time, that many 
wished to copy it. It was, we believe, Shee 
who said to James Ward—“Come, you know 
more of Rembrandt than all of us together ; 
what you can make of an imitation of 
‘The Mill;’” and there in the middle 
room Mr. Ward’s trial, an admirable imitation. 
Near the fireplace is a‘ Portrait of a yo 
Man of the family of Archinta, of Milan,’ by 
Da Vinci, very pale, as if the perha 
dead colour absorbed the thin tint wi 
which it was covered. Nos. 26, 27, and 28 
are three precious Velasquez portraits of 
Philip IV., his queen, and Minister Olivarez. 
The queen is ificent, but Philip looks as 
if slipping out of the canvas; Velasquez had 
not 
Below these is, ‘Wentworth, Earl of Strafford,’ 
by Vandyke, the head telling out as a glow- 
ing spot; and on the left below C4) is a 
portrait by Flink, equal in effect, but by no 
means in execution, to Rembrandt. ‘Spanish 
Girls’ €56) is by Murillo, with that cast of the 
Moorish which prevails in all his common 
life subjects. No. 17 isa fine Teniers, painted 
rapidly, but an admirable example. Above 
it hangs a bright Guido, being a portrait of 
the ‘Cardinal Ubaldini.’ The pes in 
this room are of ering aye ane ge toon 
by Hobbema, Vander Neer, Ruysdael, uy, 
, and Salvator Rosa; and in the middle 
room are other valuable and well-conditioned 
specimens of the same painters; and among 
other remarkable pictures in this room, is 
that by Vandyke,—the three portraits on one 
canvas of Charles I., one front face and two 
rofiles,—given by Charles to Lord Straf- 
ford. The South Room contains, as usual, 
many valuable examples of our own school ; 
and the eye is interested in two pictures b 
Callcott, which are placed opposite to 
other in the centre of the room. These are, 
his best figure picture, ‘ Raffaelle and the For- 
narina,’ and one of his grand classic land- 
sca It must not be forgotten that the 
collection is so rich in pure Canalettos as to 
constitute them a striking feature. Then there 
is the ‘Neave Family,’ by Sir D. Wilkie, a 
very characteristic picture; ‘The Dowager 
Countess of Essex,’ then Miss Stevens, 
Harlowe, but much like Lawrence ; a couple 
of Nasmyths, valuable beyond all price as 
instances of home Art; a ‘Cupid S eeping,’ 
by John Jackson, who was never half ap- 
reciated ; ‘ Cupid ht by the Graces,’ 
Hilton, one of his works; four by 
rome, one especially fine: a ‘Landscape’ 
b — m which, on turning to 
‘ Mrs. ollyer,’ a most elegant profile, also by 
Sir Joshua, we find nature in the ascendant. 
There are also several x Page Bi ‘A River 
Scene,’ Stark; ‘The Chi enders,’ b 
Wilkie ; ‘The Duchess of Gloucester,’ an 
‘George LV. when Prince of Wales,’ by Gains- 
borough ; - —— others, —y — 
seasoning oreign pictures by Jteniers, 
Canaletto, and Cuyp; and, sooth to say, this 
room has always a peculiar charm to ail in- 
terested in the progress of British Art. 





en learned how to foreshorten the feet. | 


OBITUARY. 


SIR JOHN WATSON GORDON, RB.A., P.R.S.A. 
' ONE by one, and in rather rapid succession, death 


Y | is taking away the older members of the Royal 


Academy, leaving their places to be filled up by 

ty age ane of the honour of the institution. 
removal is that of Sir John Watson 

Gordon, who died, at: his residence in Edinb 

on June Ist, in the seventy-fourth year of his 


| age. 
This disti ee eee a bern 
Edinburgh about 1790, and studied Art in the 
Academy of Trustees for the Encouragement of 
| Manufacture, a school in which many eminent 
Scottish artists received early instruction. It 
was at that time under the t of John 
Graham, the master of Wilkie, John Burnet, and 
his brother James. Sir John Gordon's desire 
was to become an historical painter, but he sub- 
sequently relinquished his ideas on this subject, 
and devoted himself exclusively, or nearly so, to 
portraiture, in which he attained an eminence 
second to none of his time; and it was not 
| limited to this country only—foreigners saw and 
| appreciated the vigows power of his pencil, 
| for his portraits were not mere faces on canvas, 
| but realities, often reminding us of the works of 
| Velasquez or Van Dyck. Such, for example, are 
' those of Sir Walter Scott, Chalmers, Professor 





' Munro, De Quincey, the uis of Dalhousie, 
_ the Earl of A , H.R.H. the Prince of 
| Wales, painted for the University of Oxford, 


| Dr. Forbes of St. Andrew’s, Francis Grant, R.A., 
| Professor Simpson, Sir George Clerk, Geo 
Combe, and many others. No inconsiderable 
number of his pictures were painted for “ presen- 
tation” purposes. 

In 1827, Gordon first commenced to exhibit 
his works in London, at the Royal Academy, and 
cuptinnat to do so, aoe fe ong 
to t time ; five of his w are hun 
in the pallery this season. In 1841 he was elected 
Associate of the Academy ; and, on the death of 
Sir William .Allan, President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, which occurred in 1850, Wat- 
son Gordon was chosen to fill the vacancy, and 
was also appoi “ Limner” to her Majesty for 
Scotland, he received the honour of knight- 
hood. In the following year he was elected a 
Royal Academician. 

to the country in which he was born, 
this painter never quitted it to reside among us 
in the south; so far as we know, he never set: up 
a studio in London. His talents as an artist 
were only equalled by his urbanity and kindly 
disposition. His loss will be deeply felt both by 
his professional brethren over whom he presided 
and by the large social circle in which he moved, 
both in Edinburgh and in London whenever he 
came “ south.” 


JEAN HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 

Tux death of this distingui French painter was 
briefly announced ~ ne He was 
born at Lyon in 1809, and with his younger 
brother, Jean Paul Filandrin, also an artist of 
eminence, went to Paris in 1829, and entered the 
School of Beaux Arts, where he obtained, during 
the three years of his studentship, a considerable 
number of prizes, and finally had 6 ayer § 
rege age cage gl weal gps as it is termed, 
for his picture of ‘ recognised by his 
Father at a Banquet.’ In the following year he 
becanie a student in the French School established 
in Rome, then under the direction of Horace 
Vernet, who was succeeded in 1835 by Ingres, 
who had admitted Flandrin into his atelier when 
he first went to Paris, and had ever since enter- 
tained a warm friendship for the young artist. 
whom he treated asason. During his residence of 
five years in Rome, Flandrin painted several pic- 
tures which were sent to Paris and exhibited there; 
among them were a scene from Dante's L’Jnferno ; 
‘ Euripides writin his ies in a Cavern near 
Salamis,’ for which the artist obtained the Roman 

ld medal'of the second class; ‘St. Clair, first 

ishop of Nantes, healing the Blind ’—this 
icture, now in the cathedral of Nantes, gained 
for its author the Roman gold medal of the 





first class; a study of a single figure, con- 

















sidered so meritorious that the French govern- 
ment purchased it to place in the Luxembourg 
for a model for students; it was sent over to 
this country, and exhibited at Kensingto 
'y, in 1838, ‘ Christ blessing Little 
Children,’ also bought by the government for a 
gift to the museum of Lisieux. 

On his return to Paris, the 
had already singled him out 
school of painters as one who would do honour 
to his country, employed him to decorate the 
John in the church of St. 
Severine. The success of his labours there, 
pleted in 1841, procured him 


for what was then tlie 
of Peers, now the Senate House, a 
icture of ‘St. Louis dictating the Laws of the 
tution.’ But the greatest and most com- 
prehensive works executed by Flandrin is a 
intings in the church of St. 
the subjects taken from the 
Old and New Testaments; and a frieze in the 
church of St. Paul, at Nismes, containing upwards 
and which occupied the 
designs for the latter work 


chapel of St. 


which were com 
the order of the 


series of ‘io Bre 


of two hundred 
artist four years. 
have been lithographed by Hi 
in conjunction with his brother 
plates, and were published in 1857. 

853 promoted Flandrin to 
the position of an officer of the Legion d’ Honneur; 
and in the same year he was chosen a member of 
the French Academy in the room of M. Blondel, 
deceased. In 1857 his brother members elected 
him to fill the chair of Professor of Painting, 
vacant by the death of Paul Delaroche. 
it-painter Flandrin stood deservedly 
is finest works of this class were 
in the International Exhibition of 1862—the por- 
traits of the Emperor of the French, of Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, and of Mdme. De Mackau, 
the last exhibited under the title of ‘Za Jeune 
Fille & 0 Gillet, 


ul, in fourteen 


JEAN ALAUX, 


Another French artist of note, Jean Alaux, 
member of the Institute, must also be added to 
the list of those whom death has recently called 
away from the scene of their labours. 

M. Alaux was born in 1786 at Bordeaux. 
Having acquired in his native city the rudiments 
of Art, for which he manifested peculiar aptitude, 
he was sent to Paris, where, in the school of M. 
Vincent, he had as fellow-students Heim, Picot, 
and Horace Vernet; and, subsequently, in the 
atelier of P. Guérin, his associates were Ary 
Scheffer, Géricault, Delacroix, and Coignet; all of 
whom rose to great eminence. In the works he 
produced at various times in competition for the 
Grand Priz de Rome, he displayed a brilliant 
imagination combined with much feeling and 
ceful expression. In 1815 he obtain 

been thus far the object of his ambition—the 
d medal, which entitled its owner to study in 
e at the charge of the French government. 

In 1824 Alaux exhibited two 
Combat of the Centaurs and 
‘ Pandora,’ which at once stam 
as a painter. His most celebrated and best 
known works, however, are his battle-pieces and 
military portraits at Versailles, in 
ment called La Salle des Etats Generaux. The 
best of these latter 
portrait of Marshal Rantzau. 
and other public edifices of Paris, as well as in 
of the wealthy, are to be found 
examples of the talent and industry of this es- 
o whom was also entrusted the 
pictures by Primaticcio and Il 
Rosso in the galleries of Henry II. and Francis I. 
in the Palace of Fontainebleau. Within the last 
few years Alaux received a commission to decorate 
ome of the Salles des Fétes in the Senate 
House, atask which, notwithstanding his advanced 
years, enfeebled health, and the material diffi- 
culties involved in the execution of so vast a 
work, he executed with indubitable success. 

To his merits as an artist, M. Alaux united 
qualities of personal 
him not only to his 





his reputation 


pictures is a noble equestrian 
In the churches 


many high and 
character, which 
pupils, but to all who knew him. 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.* 





CoterincE has left on record a very characteristic 
expression of the effect produced on his minfl 
when standing within the walls of one of our 
cathedrals :—‘‘I am filled with devotion and with 
awe,” he writes; “I am lost to the actualities 
that surround me, and my whole being swells 
into the infinite: earth and air, nature and art, 
mount up into eternity, and the only sensible 
impression is, J am nothing.” Though there may 
be few who would confess to this elevation of 
feeling, or, indeed, are capable of receiving it, 
there must be still fewer who can contemplate a 
noble edifice of the kind referred to without deep 
emotion, allied with wonder, at the marvellous 
exhibition of man’s skill, ingenuity, constructive 
power, and conception of the beautiful. Archi- 
tecture in its highest manifestations is the most 
wondrous, and, consequently, the most impressive 
of the Arts; and the ecclesiastical edifices of our 
own and other countries are among the noblest 
examples, when viewed in all their diversified 
aspects, of the faculties with which man is 
endowed. 

Two or three months ago we made some refer- 
ence to the appearance of another of the series 
of “ Handbooks” to the cathedrals of England, 
published by Mr. Murray. The opportunity of 
introducing a few of the numerous illustrations 
that enrich the volume calls for some further 
remarks, to which the book itself is justly entitled. 
It is an encouraging sign of the general interest 
felt in the maintenance of these magnificent 
memorials of the faith and liberality of our 
forefathers, that so much attention is now being 

aid to their perfect preservation. During a 
engthened period of comparative, if not total, 
neglect, many of our cathedrals had fallen into 
@ condition that, to every admirer of ecclesiastical 
architecture, as well as to all who venerate our 
national Church, was mattér of very deep regret. 
But the last fifteen or twenty years have witnessed 
a spirit of revival which is gradually casting aside 
the accumulated dust of ages, and enduing with 
renewed life and beauty the faded glories of our 
great Christian temples. Each of the five cathe- 
drals described in this “ handbook” has passed 
or is still passing through the restoring process 
under the superintendence of architects competent, 
for the most part, to execute the important com- 
mission entrusted to them. 

The order in which these fine edifices are re- 
ferred to in the text differs from that which 
appears on the title-page. In speaking, there- 
fore, of Gloucester first, we follow the arrange- 
ment of Mr. King, the author of the volume. 
Until the year 1539, this cathedral was the church 
of a mitred Benedictine abbey, which ranked 
among the wealthiest and most important in 
England. In 1539 the abbey was surrendered ; 
and two years after its church became the 
cathedral of the newly-established bishopric of 
Gloucester. The church of the monastery, a 
portion of which is included in the present struc- 
ture, was commenced by Abbot Serle, and com- 

leted and dedicated in 1100. From this date till 

498 additions have at various times been made; 
the whole constituting the building we now see. 
The body of Edward II. after his murder at 
Berkeley Castle, was removed to this abbey, and 
internal there, and it was owing to the great 
value of the offerings made at his tomb—a very 
magnificent one, by the way, the effigy of the 
king sculptured in alabaster—that a series of 
works was commenced which form one of the 
peculiar features of this cathedral. The Norman 
work throughout the building, and especially the 
great piers of the nave, is very interesting and 
important. But the great peculiarity of Gloucester 
Cathedral is the later work, ranging -from 1329 
to 1377. It affords, perhaps, the earliest example 
of English Perpendicular; hence it exhibits far 
more characteristics of this style than of even the 
later Decorated, which from the date of the work 
we should to find. The Perpendicular 
work thus begun is continued through a series of 





* HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
Western Division :— Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, Wor- 
cester, Lichfield. With Illustrations. Published by J. 
Murray, London; J. H. and James Parker, Oxford. 


magnificent examples, as the cloister, the on 
tower, and the Lady-chapel. The external ap- 
pearance of the cathedral is most picturesque and 
noble, owing chiefly to the Lady-chapel with its 


t | graceful open tracery of the parapets and the 


pinnacles of the tower. - “ Against a clear mid- 
day sky, this open work is sufficiently striking; 
but when its tracery is projected against the red 





projecting chantries, to the eastern chapels of the | glow of sunset, an effect is produced which is 
transepts and choir aisles, and the light and | altogether unrivalled.” 





THE CLOISTERS, WITH THE LADIES’ ARBOUR, HEREFORD. 


‘Hereford Cathedral stands next in the order of | from the hand of time, and more, perks , from 
the book. It represents, according to Mr. King, | so-called restoration, especially under the hand 
an episcopal see, existing, it is possible, before the | of James Wyatt, R.A., who was employed at the 
arrival of St. Augustine ; but it has suffered much | latter end of the last century to repair some 
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BISHOP STANBERY’S CHAPEL, HEREFORD. 


injuries caused by the falling of the western tower. | and constructed the present west front, which, “ it 
Watt vce the nave by one entire bay, | is hoped, will not be permitted to exist much 
destroyed the Norman triforium and clerestory, | longer.” Between the years 1841 and 1852, the 
which he replaced by others of his own device | late Mr.L. W. Cottingham was engaged to super- 
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intend the restorations and repairs. This archi- | allowed his masons to re-work ancient sculptures.” | sandstone found in the adjacent country, give to 
tect “was not so completely destructive as Wyatt | Since the = 1858 the final restoration of the | the exterior, especially in wet weather, a dull and 
had been, but. he rebuilt rather than restored, and | cathedral - been in the hands of Mr. G. G.| heavy appearance compared with most other 

i ; ish cathedrals. The ruins of Tintern Abbey, 
which are also of similar material, leave the same 
impression on the mind, notwithstanding the 
beauty and delicacy of the architecture. 

Ro de Losinga, the first Norman bishop 
who was appointed to Hereford, found the cathe- 
dral in ruins ; it had been burnt, with eat, 
ee ors grr wel erd pace ge the — 

ing, : nga, who e see from 
1079 to 1086, began to rebuild the edifice, taking 
for his model, says William of. Malmesbury, the 
church of Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, erected b 
Charlemagne, which has long since disap ; 
The Norman portions of the existing ca , 
which include the piers of the nave, the choir as 
high as the clerestory, and the south transept, 
ong to the period of this bishop’s episcopate. 
There are no records existing to determine when 
the other parts were built, and we are thus. left 
to assign the various dates from the character of 
the architecture alone: this includes Early Eng- 
lish, Transitional, Early Decorated, Later De- 
corated, and P: dicular. Examples of the last 
are seen in Bishop Audley’s chantry and the 
north porch, which give to the most recent part 
of the building the date of about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Two of the engravings we are 
enabled to introduce here are taken from this 
cathedral; the first is a view of a portion of the 
cloisters, at the angle of which—they stand east 
and south—is a square turretted tower, called the 
“ Ladies’ ” or “ Ladye Arbour,” the original 
purpose of which is not clear; it has probably 
some reference to the Virgin. The cloisters are 
of Perpendicular date, with window-openings of 
t ee, and a richly groined ceiling. 
ishop Stanbery’s Chapel, the subject of the 
other engraving, is a small yet very beautiful 
WEST DOOR, LICHFIELD. chamber with two —— of . stained glass ; 
Scott, R.A., who has brought to bear on the task | ecclesiastical architecture which has given him the | ‘he west end is covered with tracery and shields 

: : : “ : ; 5 els, and the east has shields with emblems 

assigned him, that perfect knowledge of medizval | high professional reputation he enjoys. These shew the place of the altar. ‘The groining of. the 

ceiling, it will be seen, is remarkably bold and 
rich. Few persons who visit. this cathedral can 
fail to notice the fine reredos, designed by Mr. 
Cottingham, jun.,.as a memorial of the late Mr. , 
Joseph Bailey, M.P. for the county, who died in 
1850; also, at the back of the reredos, a pier 
supporting two pointed arches, the intervening 
spandril of which is covered with some elaborate 
modern sculpture. The magnificent screen of 
wrought iron work that separates the choir from 
the nave, executed by Messrs. Skidmore, of 
Coventry, must also call forth the visitor's ad- 
miration. - 

Much of the early history of Bristol Cathedral, 
so far as existing documents speak of it, is lost ; 
for when the great riots occurred in the city, in 
1831, the episcopal palace was destroyed, and the 
chapter-house containing the library burnt, with 
all the records of the cathedral. There is, there- 
fore, no other way of determining the period or 
periods of erection, than by a careful study of 
the different parts, and to this Mr. E. W. Godwin 
has somewhat recently given great attention. 
Till the year 1542 the cathedral was the church 
of an Augustine monastery, founded by Robert 
Fitzhardinge in 1142. Henry VIII. at the former 
date made Bristol one of the. new dioceses, and 
consequently the church of the brotherhood be- 
came the cathedral of the see. The edifice shows 
examples of the various styles of architecture 
from early Norman to Perpendicular, that is, 
from about 1140 to 1526. Notwithstanding its 
mutilation, Bristol Cathedral deserves the careful 
attention of the archeologist and the lover of 
ecclesiastical architecture. The Norman and De- 
corated portions are of unusual interest.- “‘ The 

iar vaulting of the choir-aisles and the richly 

rated monumental recesses in the work of 

Abbot Knowle, 1306—1332, may be regarded as 
specialities of this cathedral.” 

Worcester Cathedral’ is not placed by Mr. 
King in the first rank of English episcopal 
churches, though it will repay close examination. 
The early Enghsh portion, that is, the whole 
portion cast -of ct er cohen is by far. the 
latest works, completed last year, when the cathe- | among the most interesting edifices of the kind in | most interesting, affords some very good ex- 
dral was solemnly re-opened, effecteall set forth England. It may, however, be remarked that — of design and eculpture. This edifice 
the original beauty of the ullling, whidh venks the materials of which it is constructed, the red | suffered much during the Civil War ; the troops 
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of the Earl of Essex, the parliamentary general, 
being quartered there in 1642; while Cromwell's 


soldiers, after the battle of Worcester, treated 
the sacred structure with their usual disrespect ; 
the “ graven — as they were accustomed to 
designate the sculptured and monumental 
effigies, everywhere throughout the land suffered 
sad mutilation. The existing building exhibits 
the styles prevailing from the end of the eleventh 
centu: tin about the middle of the fourteenth. 
One of the most interesting features, at least to 
an unprofessional visitor, is the Chantry of Prince 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII., who died at 
Ludlow Castle. This chantry, which forms one 
of the illustrations introd on this , occu- 
pies the whole bay on the south side o altar, 
and is a very rich example of late and elaborate 
Gothic. Internally it has a flat groined roof with 
curious flying supports; at the west end is a small 
seated figure of Henry VII. The east wall, seen 
in the engraving, is covered by a rich mass of 
tabernacle work, with niches. In the central 
niche is a small figure of our Saviour, on each 
side of which are two figures of saints. The whole 
has been much but the details deserve 
attention. The tomb stands in the centre. 

The effect of the Civil War upon Worcester 
Cathedral was still more disastrous in the case of 
Lichfield ; other great ecclesiastical edifices were 
spoiled and desecrated, but this became the strong- 
hold of a fortress. The city itself was unwalled 
and open, but Bishop Langton, in the earl 
of the fourteenth century, surrounded the Cathe- 
dral Close with a strong wall, thereby enabling 
the latter to sustain a siege; and when, in the 
spring of 1642 or 1643, the parliamentary arm 
under Lord Brooke prea against Lichfield, 
the Close was manned and defended, the houses 
within its limits were pierced with loop-holes 
and embrasures, the battlements of the cathedral 
lined with musketeers, and cannon mounted on 
the great central spire. After sustaining a siege 
of three days, it surrendered to the Puritan 
forces. As might be , Spoliation and 
desecration followed ; fanatical preachers mounted 
the pulpit in the nave, and encouraged the soldiers 
in their work of destruction ; the carved stalls in 
the choir were pulled down, the organ and stained 
_ glass windows demolished, the flooring of cannel 
coal and alabaster, laid in lozenge form, was 
broken up. A second siege of ten - followed 
about a month after when the Close was 
surrendered to the Royalists under Prince Rupert; 
but it again fell into the hands of the parlia- 


mentary —_ in 1646 after sustaining a third 
siege of still longer duration than any of the 
precedin 


Twelve months after Charles II. ascended the 
throne, Bishop Hacket commenced the restoration 
of the cathedral. On the morning after his 
arrival to take possession of the see to which he 
had just been consecrated, “ with his own coach- 
horses and teams and hired labourers, he be 
to remove the rubbish, and laid the first hand to 
the pious work ;” it was completed in eight years. 
In 1860 Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A.,was upon to 
effect some important alterations and restorations, 
especially in the choir, where Wyatt, of whom 
mention has before been made, had taken some 
great liberties. Mr. Scott’s labours have chan, 
its entire aspect ; “‘he has enriched the cathedral 
with a series of works in wood, metal, and en- 
caustic tiles, unexceeded in beauty or in interest 
by any which have been produced in England 
during the present century.” 

We have no to ge our notice of this 
truly noble edifice, except to point out the beauty 
of the west front, with its spires and arcades: in 

of outline and in the harmony of its general 
esign, this front is, in Mr. ing’s opinion, 
scarcely excelled by that of any other English 
cathedral. Some idea of the richness of the 
architecture of this portion of the building ma 
be formed from the engraving of the door, whic. 
we have introduced. 

This series of “ Handbooks ”—there remains 
yet another to complete it—has an‘ interest for 
others than the professional student. They are 
intended for the public, and are so compiled, and 
such phraseology is employed, as must commend 
them to very general reading. As safe and 
pleasant guides to visitors, and as books of refer- 
ence, they may be on. 





BARTOLOME ESTEVAN MURILLO. 


FROM A PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF. 





Tue works of the old Spanish painters are cer- 
tainly less known in this country than those of 
the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch painters: ex- 
amples of the former are to be found in our 
National Gallery, in the royal collections, and 


in many private galleries, especially in that of 
the Duke of Wellin m: but in the te 
“0 Of the 


they are few compared with others. , 
Spanish artists, we are here best acquainted with 
urillo, a portrait of whom is introduced into 
this number of our Journal, engraved by Cala- 
matta from a picture painted “4 himself. He 
was born in the small town of Pilas, about five 
leagues from Seville. A descendant from an 
ancient family, that at one time held large pos- 
sessions in Andalusia, he was at an early age 
placed with his maternal uncle, Juan del Castillo, 
an artist of considerable repute in Seville, where 
he had established an academy of painting. He 
commenced his practice by executing genre pic- 
tures, fairs, rustic festivals, and , and 
though, as Mrs. Jameson says, “ he ascended after- 
by mere force of native power and feel- 
ing to the highest religious and historical subjects, 
there is a tinct—I will not call it a taint—of his 
early studies running all through them. Still I 
cannot regret with others that he never visited 
Italy ; there Art was in its decline—the best 
master then living was Pietra da Cortona. In 
his own country he had Velasquez for his master, 
the most select and beautiful pictures for his 
models, nature for his inspirer—nature free, har- 
monious, picturesque—the fervid nature of his 
own sunny climate—the mingling of the classic, 
the Gothic, the Moorish in blood, and 
manners, which, if far removed from the ideal, was 
in the highest degree striking and expressive.” 
As it is proposed to introduce into future 
numbers of the. Art-Journal engravings from 
some of the pictures of this great painter, future 
opportunities will occur for referring to him 
and his works. To show the estimate in which 
these are held both here and on the Continent, it 
may suffice to say that 4,000 gs. was paid for 
his ‘ Holy Family’ in the National Gallery, and 
2,000 gs. for his ‘St. John and the Lamb,’ in the 
same collection. The gallery of the late Marshal 
Soult was especially rich in the works of this 
master; when it was di , in 1852, his 


‘ Flight into t’ sold for £2,125; the ‘ Infants 
Jesus and John’ for £2,625; the ‘ Miracle of 
St. Diego’ for £3,542; the ‘ Birth of the Virgin’ 


for £3,750; ‘St. Peter in Prison’ for £6,292; 
and the ‘Miraculous Conception’ for £23,440! 
the largest sum, we believe, ever paid for a single 
picture. 


—_@—_——- 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


CoLoGne.—Mr. S. Baruch, of this city, asks us 
to correct what he considers an error in our notice 
(vide page 55) of the picture in his possession, 
assumed to be by Lucas Cranach. It is a portrait 
of Catherina Von Bora, whom we designated wife 
of Luther instead of bride, as Mr. Baruch states is 
the right — of the lady. In the English 
translation of the descriptive pamphlet sent us, 
the German word Brant was rendered “ Bride,” 
which we considered to have the same meaning as 
“ wife ;” it is, however, used to signify “ betrothed.” 
As the owner of the painting considers its historical 
value may be matter gh our misapprehension, we 





readily set the matter right. Mr. Baruch, it may be 
added, possesses a but valuable collection of 
ancient pictures and ivery sculptures, which he will 
be pleased to show to connoisseurs and collectors. 
Urrecut.—We have been requested to notify that 
the sale of the pictures —— to the late Count 
Nahujs, will take place at U t during the sum- 
mer. The collection consists chiefly of German 
pictures of the fifteenth cen including some 
curious examples by Hemling, Albert Durer, Roger 
Vander Weyden, and, of a later date, by Joachim 
Uytenwael, Rubens, and others. A painting b 
Sebastian del Piombo will also be found wo 


notice, and a curious altar-piece.of the early part of 
the same century. These works may be seen at any 
time before the sale, the date of which has not 
reached us, at the residence of the Dowager Coun- 
tess Nahuys, Utrecht. 








ti 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
AND ART, AND ITS REPORTS. 


WE print the following letter tn extenso from 
a firm conviction of the importance of the 
subject to which it refers, and also because 
it a to us most desirable that it should 
receive all the publicity which can be given 
to it. The writer, Mr. Walter Smith, is the 
efficient Head Master of the Leeds School of 
Art, and is one of the gentlemen recently 
deputed by the Department of Science and 
Art to visit Paris under the circumstances 
alluded to therein. The letter prefaces a 
Report, the non-publication of which by the 
Department is the ground-work of Mr. Smith’s 
complaint ; but it adverts to other matters 
that demand the serious attention of the 
legislature, and of all who are interested in 
the well-being of our Government Schools of 
Art. These matters have once and again 
been discussed in our columns; but the charges 
they involve come with increased force from 
one who knows experimentally the practical 
working of the system adopted at Kensington, 
and carried out in the various branches of the 
institution. Fortunately for the cause of 
truth and justice, the writer is sufficient 
independent of the authorities to state his 
opinion, as he has done, boldly; though it is 
possible he may now be told to “ set his house 
in order,” for he has had the co to print 
and publish his own Report. To this we. 
shall draw attention hereafter. For the present 
we insert only the out-spoken introduction to 
it. The passages in italics marked with an 
asterisk have been so distinguished by our- 
selves to direct particular attention to them. 
To Sir Starrorp Norrucore, Bart, M.P., Chair- 
man of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Yeas and Management of Schools of 


Leeds, May 30, 1864. 

Sir,—In November last’, 1863, 1 was summoned 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Science and 
Art Department to visit, in Paris, an exhibition 
of the works of pupils in the French Schools of 
Design, and directed by him to report on those 
works under several headings, one of which was 
—“ Lastly, some comparison of these works in 
the aggregate hp the works of our own schools, 
sage with reference to any suggestions 
may offer for the improvement or Soodiloation 
of our own system.” 

Having at great personal inconvenience obeyed 
this summons, and returning to the di of 
ay Oto se an Art School, devoted 

my leisure for several weeks to fulfil the in- 
junction above quoted, I was somewhat surprised 
to discover, on forwarding my Report to the 
Science and Art t, that no public use 
was to be made of a work which cost me 
valuable time, and in the execution of which I 
had submitted to much that was disagreeable, so 
that I might do the work conscientiously. 

For, although I was informed by the 
of the Department that extracts from m 
would be embodied in the rt of 
Inspestor of Art Schools, I feel, under such cir- 
por ar router paper media given gra- 
tuitously by me, and some public money expen: 
for nothing ; and that this ought cm Ga be the 
result of my work at the country’s expense. The 
~yo of mons _ —s recent] 
t) suppression of practical s ons 
by the Inspectors of Public Schools, by theorists 
in the offices of the Committee of Council on 
Education ; and the vote of the House has deter- 
mined that if ee ee 
report on public ls, it is but just to them 
and the country that their should be 

resented intact, and their opinions be judged of 
the public who pays for their opinions. 

It seems to me "in practically on ressing 
the reports of the Art Masters who visited Paris, the 
Science and Art t is pursuing a course 
precisely parallel to the theorists in the Educa- 

on offtos, and that the Department hopes to 
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I have t it, therefore, to be my duty as 
i ical man to blish m: 
Report, not because of any speci ue which 
attach to it, but because J feel that those who have 
the task of re-modelling the Science and Art 
Department should have every means of informa- 
tion on the ject which can be given to them, by 
those practi connected with Art Education.* 

The application of a Revised Code to Art 
Schools ughout England, and the exceedingly 
unfair nature of its tions, has awakened an 

indignant feeling towards the Science 
t. The tendency of all the 
recent acts of Frackon poy oy has been towards 
lowering the of Art Education, and the 
i blicassistance from Provincial 
cause of this is the infini- 
tes practical element among the officials of 
the a eg who the Art Education 
of Eng from the Kensington centre. 
I know but of one man, occupying anything like 
@ prominent official ‘position in the 
who has had ing, practically, to 
Provincial School of Art, and his ee is such 
as would hardly give him m influence in 
general t. Asa , the De- 
partment legi Sor circumstances of which it 
is almost ignorant, and applies theories of Art 
Education, concocted without ical assistance, 
which are utterly unsuited to the wants of the 
country = the age.* 

As another consequence, gorgeous courts arise at 
South Kensington, Veneitan glass and majolica 
plates are purchased at fancy prices, whilst Pro- 
vincial Se of Art, in important centres o 
manufactures, are oh ame and curtailed ; t 
Schools of Art and Se. of Design, throughout 
England, are to be made mere elementary drawing 
classes, in order that South Kensington may have 
a public curiosity shop.* 

All this i 


imal 


with’ a 


ggrandisemen: 

the importance of their centre of authority, and 
to decrease to a minimum the funds which go 
entirely away from their own hands. Thus 
cabinets of ive and luxurious curiosities 
multiply in the South Kensington Museum, its 
walls are covered with mosaics and frescoes, its 
decorations are resplendent with gilding ; whilst, 
unhappily, many a poor country School of Art 
cannot decent rooms for its pupils to work 
in, or afford to teach them at a working man’s 
fee. 


When we look at the enormous cost of manage- 
ment of the t, and the sums lavished 
on the Museum (for which we in the i 





have been compli with, having no to 
reece ae we = ore 
liament. And le the system of Nomineeship, for 
7 A beab edhe 


ond th law hold good in the Art Department, 
the same law in the Art A 
ot cieonieeem ax dak at eee 
5 Piramal i ions from 
among the workers, so that official les may 
sometimes seasoned by an atom of practical ex- 
perience.* 

If this be done, reformation will take the place 
of these periodical small revolutions; Art life at 
the extremities will not exhibit so ugly a contrast 
with Art life at the centre; New 


will no 
longer convulse, and confuse, and destroy the 


Schools of Art in our Provincial Cities ; nor will 


Provincial Committees need to be threatened 
with being starved into abject submission. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Water Swiru. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


AND THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY IN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Royal Academy has delivered its report to 
Parliament: Government has ht to obtain 
the sanction of the Commons to erection of 
a New National Gallery, in order that the whole 
of the structure in algar Square may be 
iven to the Royal Academy : Government 
been si ly defeated by a very large ma- 
jority. The complicated affair, therefore, stands 


woe ore: and probably a new government, 

ve been consul Lord Palmerston and the 

Rt. Hon. William both did their best to 
both spoke and 


at Burlington House,” the ultimate cost of which 


.was estimated at £150,000. But the intention 


was avowed—to t to the Royal Academy 
whole of the building in Trafalgar » Mr. 
went into a history of the various schemes 

by which former committees had t to ac- 
commodate the national pi ily ; and 
ve some details as to would be 
with the “about three and a half acres” in 
Piccadilly, in the event of parliament ing to 
his proposal, which he defended chiefly 
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unsatisfactory answer put forth by the Royal 
Sere Ste pest of te Comniiize of n- 
a. tt, reply concedes so little as to have 
to an inevitable inference that the Royal 
was obtain an enormous 
, and to give little or nothing for it. 
in fact the country was to obtain in return 


be | for its “ gift,” so very small a modicum of benefit 


as to leave Art, and all that appertains to it, 
pretty much where it has been for the last ninety 
years—since, in fact, the Royal Academy was 
established. 


, justice and common policy alike de- 
r that before the country had placed itself 
in a position from which it. could not recede, 
there should at least have been an “ understand- 
ing” as to what the. Royal Academy would give 
well as get. Their report pl them to 
so very trifling as to be really no re- 
There are hints that increased space 
would give the Academy power to improve its 
Schools; but there is no plan even shadowed 
forth ; six members only were to be added to the 
body, while the class of Associates were to be so 
“transmogrified ” as to be really swamped, and 
the whole profession outside was to be more than 
ever under the thumb of the Royal Academy.* 
- It was impossible that the House of Commons 
could have 


Hu 


sponsible to the country. 

It is, therefore, by no means matter of regret 
that the grant was refused. Time will thus be 
given to ascertain what better terms can be made 
with the Academy ; and if none better will be 


public opinion! 

It is that parliament is alive to this matter 
in all its bearings; no under-current will be 
suffered to sweep away its decision. It may be, 
probably is, now too late for the Ro fv 


to promulgate such a scheme of reform as 
disarm opposition. A week ago to have done that 
would have been to obtain the fee simple of the 


structure in Trafalgar Square. The decision of the 


House has been so unequivocally ounced that 
we must now consider the as tenants 
with notice to quit. Those who the lists of 


the “ayes” “noes,” will at once perceive 
that the government destined to succeed the 
t of Lord. Palmerston will not be very 

fikel to seek for that which Lord Palmerston 
but could not obtain. The majority is so 

large as to preclude all chance of its being broken 


We may, therefore, take for granted that the 
ee will leave Trafalgar Square—but 
Ww 


’ Look at the matter which way we will, there 
are serious impediments to Art- ' 

or four years, at all events, must 
change can be effected. Meanw: 
ictures must remain scattered among half-a- 
+ in houses; and the annual exhibition of 
modern pi 
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PICTURE SALES. 





Our record of these “doings” has fallen greatly 
into arrears lately owing to more pressing de- 
mands on our space; we now supply a portion, 
of what has hitherto been wanting, but are still 
compelled to leave over till next month some 
notices already in type. 

At the sale by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Co., 
on March 15th, of a small collection of drawin 


and paintings, the of Mr. J. Palmer, the 
followin waliesl “the highest prices :—‘ The 
Gipsies’ Haunt,’ and ‘ Moonrise on the Thames,’ 
J. Linnell, 162 gs. (Earl); ‘Landscape’ and 
‘ River Scene,’ both by J. Constable, 100 gs. (Mar- 
shall); ‘ Winter,’ Miller, £100 (Barker); ‘The 
Triumph of Ariadne,’ D. Maclise, R.A., 200 gs. 
eae « ‘ Entrance to the Cathedral at Florence,’ 
A.W 


tt, R.A., £130 (Cox); ‘The Artist’s | 


Portrait,’ ‘The Dinner Hour,’ and ‘The Game- 
keeper at Home,’ three drawings by W. Hunt, 


176 gs. (Powell). 


The late Mr. J. Watkins Brett, of Hanover 
Square, was long known as an eminent con- 
noisseur, and a li collector of pictures, coins, 
medals, and works of Art of all kinds and 

iods. The sale of his collection, by Messrs. 
Phristic, Manson, & Co., occupied several days 
in the early part of April. It is, however, only 


7 for us to advert to the paintings, of 
which the principal examples were :—‘ Portrait 
of Mrs. Thrale,’ Sir J. Reynolds, 105 gs. 
(Roberts); ‘The Virgin, seated in a Portico, 
caressing a Child,’ W. Dyce, R.A., 265 gs. (Gold- 
smid); ‘ View on the Avon, from Clifton Downs,’ 
J. B. Pyne, 150 gs. (Edwards); ‘A Young Girl 
examining a Miniature,’ Greuze, 255 gs. ( Pearce) ; 
‘Threading the Needle,’ Greuze, 100 gs. ( Pearce) ; 
a group of Female Portraits, Gainsborough, 
from Sir T. Baring’s collection, 112 gs. Gontiey}: 
‘ Battle-piece,’ Wouvermans, 130 gs. (Bentley) ; 
‘The Virgin enthroned, with Saints,’ a fine work, 
by F. Lippi, 890 gs. (Colnaghi); ‘Santa Maria 
della Salute, Venice,’ and ‘View on the Grand 
Canal, Venice,’ Canaletti, 175 gs. (Smart); 
‘Charles Brandon, Lord Great Chamberlain to 
Henry VIII.,’ from Lord Northwick’s collection, 
Sir A. Moore, 130 gs. (Attenborough); ‘ Portrait 
of a Spanish Princess in a Green and Red Dress, 
holding a Feather Fan,’ formerly in the King of 
Holland’s collection, Velasquez, 180 gs. (Smart) ; 
‘The Adoration of the i,’ Hemmerlinck, 
430 gs. (Normandy); this picture was formerly 
in the gallery of Lord Northwick, and was then 
attributed to Van Eyck; ‘Christ bearing his 
Cross,’ from the collection of Cardinal i, 
Raffaelle, £670 (Edwards); ‘The Dead Christ, 
attended by the Virgin, and several other Figures,’ 
Titian, 610 gs. Chaffers); this picture was 
painted by order of the Emperor Charles V., 
and has always been reckoned among the finest 
examples of the artist’s pictures. . Brett’s 
pictures realised very nearly £6,200. 


In the collection of the late Bishop of Ely, sold 


on the 16th of April, by Messrs. Christie & Co., 
were, among others, the following paintings :— 
‘View in Venice, with the Church of St. Paul,’ 


Canaletti, £62 (Waters) ; ‘The Virgin and Infant 
Christ,’ Fra Bartolomeo, 84 gs. (Colnaghi) ; 
‘The Yarmouth Regatta,’ a fine specimen of 
“old” Crome, 280 gs. (Selwyn); ‘ River Scene,’ 
J. Constable, R.A., 71 gs. ae yen peer ‘ Land- 
scape, with Cattle,’ Morland, . (Richards) ; 
‘ Landscape, with a and River in the dis- 
tance,’ Crome, 74 gs. (Anonymous); ‘ Landscape 
and Cottages,’ P. Nasmyth, £60 (Waters) ; ‘ Por- 
trait of a young Lady in a White Dress,’ Sir J. 
Reynolds, 165 gs. (Herring); ‘River Scene,’ 
Claude, 65 gs. (Herring). The pictures and 
miniatures—the latter were rather numerous— 
sold for upwards of £4,400. 


The of paintings and drawings formed 
by the late Mr. WH. Herbert, of Clapham Com- 
mon, was sold by Messrs. Christie & Co., on the 
23rd of April. it included ‘ Lance and his Dog’ 
(ord Kilmorey) and ‘ Anne oo 4 (Flatow), 

T. F. Dicksee—the pair sold for £120; 
tae nag? te ‘ Flowers’ (Mor 
£ 


) 
iss Mutrie, £112 10s. ; ‘ A.Leafy ie” 


‘The 
both by 


| Vokins), ‘The Moorland Stream’ 


d (Ripple), by 

Vorhepdlon 125 eae ‘(al oe uicket “Place, 
S ; ‘Market Place, 
Antwerp,’ P. Van Schendel, So gs. (Hopgood) ; 
‘Leaving Home,’ R. Ansdell, gs. 
Cubitt); ‘The Deserted,’ C. Branwhite, 170 gs. 
Hull); ‘ The Roman Forum,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 
5 gs. (Morby); ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ 
T. Stothard, R.A., a he inted for . J. 
Benson, of Doncaster, 155 gs. (Graves) ; a marble 
statue, ‘The Bather,’ by A. Tantardina, of Milan, 
vee ie (Turner). The collection sold for about 


The collection of old pictures, the property of 
Viscount Harberton, removed from his lord- 
ship’s mansion, m House, in the county 
of Kildare, was sold, on the 19th of April, by 

| Mr. Phillips, at his gallery in New Bond Street. 
These works were but little known to connois- 
seurs, and, consequently, the sale attracted much 
cariosity as well as attention, though the — 
realised were not, except in a few instances, ree. 
The principal were,—‘A Village Cabaret,’ 

Teniers, small, 116 gs. (Eckford); ‘ An Interior,’ 
D. Teniers, the companion work of the preced- 
ing, 155 gs. (Mulvaney, for the Dublin National 
eae Berar cleo ’ the former 

Jan ae, by Li bach, 130 gs. 

(Cox); ‘ Death of the Stag,’ P. Wouvermans, 
105 gs. (Lessor); ‘ Portrait of the Borghese 
Family? Titian, a composition of three 

and formerly in the collection of Charles I., 
180 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘ An Italian Seaport,’ Claude, 
a small but very brilliant picture, B00 gs. (Col- 
naghi) ; ‘Interior,’ with a group of five figures 
assembled round a table covered with a rich 
Turkey carpet ; and its companion, also an ‘ In- 
terior,’ with a lady and gentleman seated, a youth, 
and a young child with her lap full of flowers; 
the last has just entered the room from a garden, 
followed by a young lady: both these pictures 
are by Peter de oogh ; they were sold for 
278 gs., the former to Mr. Eekford, the latter to 
Mr. Smith, of Bond Street; ‘Diana and her 
Nymphs Hunting,’ Titian, 150 gs. (Eckford). 


The sale of the drawings, sketches in oil, chalks, 
and pen and ink, left by the late W. Mulready, 
R.A., took place at the rooms of Messrs. Christie 
& Co., on the 28th of April and the followin 
days. We may point out among the pclacipil 
lots :—Thirty-six sheets of armour and costumes 
from the year 1100 to 1829, sketches in pen and 
ink, with MS. notes, 230 gs. (Chaffers); various 
er ee: of — = bi : 8, — J waves and 

ndscapes, with cattle and figures, Agnew 
and O'Neil) ; thirteen sketches of trees La 
in chalk, and pen and ink, with notes; a female, 
nude from the waist upwards, and six studies of 
heads, dated and signed, 76 gs. (Agnew) ; a man’s 
head, signed and dated June 1857 ; a lady, 
reer ‘h, and twenty-one studies of hands and 

eS ew); a study of foliage, on 
four Sheotal daisoe Cahision » Hae oad dated 
September 26, 1860, 40 gs. (Stone); ‘Sketch 
from Nature at Capheaton,’ study for a picture, 
65 e. (Agnew); ‘ View of Blackheath ‘ark,’ a 
study for the picture in the Sheepshanks Gallery, 
25 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Tired Huntsman,’ signed 
of the Royal Hitmans Society, eB ge (Myloey 
o umane Society, &c., 21 lore); 
nine original designs rag the “ ea mie 
variations, and fifteen illustrations to Tennyson, 
51 gs. ( ); @ man seated, back view, signed 
March, 1849 ; a female head, signed “BA. Jone 
ow 1862 ;” ‘ Dying sth = ? si and ~~ 

ting, partly colo . . (Agnew an 

. Primeng peacoat: “sit of beh and linden 
eaves, . (Agnew); wers, signed and 
dated daptondie and October, 1861, ana seven- 
teen sketches of leaves, branches, &., beech and 


maple, 88} gs. (Chaffers); ten studies of trees 
and two female gs. (Agnew); a design 
for or peat > yew “ Tri = wraggaed in 
penci design for the postage envelo cil 
outlines and impressions of the plate, 40 gs. 
(Jaffray). Water-colours — ‘The wy eg 
and Siophao, rom the Temps 81 gs. (Ago): 

0, from » 61 gs. ; 
a female head, stud inred chalk. fos the ‘ vel 
Mother,’ in the Sheopshanks collection, 65 gs 
(Agnew); ‘Crossing the Brook,’ in red 











chalk, for the picture in the. Vernon collection, 
105 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Last In,’ a finished draw- 
ing in red chalk, for the picture in the same col- 
lection, 300 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Lizard,’ a group 
of females bathing, @ commencement in 
on panel, for a picture never executed, 340 
(Farrer); ‘The > ag h,’ a study in chalks, for 
the picture in Mr. Baring’s gallery, 110 gs. 
); @ nude ‘figure, resting on his arm 
1 gs. (Agnew) ; a female figure, standing, 78 gs. 
(Chaffers); a female figure, seated, 151 gs. 
Agnew); a female figure, seated, looking down, 
gs. (Agnew); a female figure, standing, braid- 
_— hair, 140 gs. (Bale). Illustrations of the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield” —-‘ Choosing the Weddi 
Gown,’ 170 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Burchell and Sophia,’ 
105 gs. (Agnew); ‘Measuring Heights,’ 110 gs. 
(Grundy); ‘The Elopement,’ 50 gs. (Burton) : 
these are finished sketches in oil. The lar, 
painting in oils, ‘The Toy-Seller,’ one of Mul- 
ready’s latest works, was Bought by Mr. Agnew 
for about £1,200, we believe. 


A “miscellaneous” collection’ was disposed of 
in the same rooms on the 30th of April.» The 
most important examples were:—‘ Coming of 
Age,’ a drawing in by W. P. Frith, R.A., 
for the well-known picture, 90 gs. (Vokins); ‘A 
Woody Landscape,’ with a cottage, children, and 
—: P. Nasmyth, 151 gs. apap 

oody Landscape,’ with a peasant and 
on a sandy road, sheep in the background, P. Na- 
smyth, gs. (Flatou); ‘A Welsh Glen,’ T. 
Creswick, R.A., 125 gs. (White); ‘The Jester’s 
Text,’ H. 8. Marks, . (Parkes); ‘ The Youth 
of our Saviour,’ J. R. Herbert, R.A., £870 (Ag- 
new); ‘English River Scene,’ W. Mulready, R.A., 
270 a pd ‘ Hogarth’s Studio, 1793: Holi- 
day Visit of the Foundlings to view the Portrait 
of Captain Coram,’ the picture by E. M. Ward, 
R.A., exhibited at the Academy last year, 650 gs. 
(George). The following specimens of sculpture 
were included in the sale:—‘The Wounded 
Amazon,’ J. Gibson, R.A., 535 gs. (Foster); 
‘Cupid,’ Canova, 200 gs. (Agnew). 


In consequence of a dissolution of partnership, 
a collection of pictures and drawings, belonging 
to Messrs. Fores, print-publishers in Piccadilly, 
was sold by Messrs. Christie & Co., on the 5th 
of May. Among the more important water- 
colour drawings were—‘The Past and the Present,’ 
Miss t Gillies, exhibited at the Water- 
Colour Society in 1855, and engraved by Holl, 
225 gs. (Bourne); ‘The Heavens are telling the 
Glory of God,’ painted and engraved by the 
same, and exhibited at the Water-Colour Society 
in 1856, 135 gs. (Bourne); ‘The Death of the 
False Herald,’ from “Quentin Durward,” described 
in the catalogue as “a most elaborate and unique 
miniature example in water-colours, painted 
thirty years a Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 250 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘The Critical Moment,’ Sir E. Land- 
seer, R.A., 185 gs. (Bowman). Oil-pictures— 
‘Dead Game,’ W. Duffield, 110 Jenkins) ; 
‘ Buy a Dog, Ma’am?’ R. Ansdell; fra. 270 gs. 
(Jenkins); a series of sixteen sporting pictures, 
painted by J. F. Herring for Messrs. Fores, for 
the purpose of engraving—the late owners being 
desirous that these series should remain unbroken, 
had the whole disposed of in one lot—they were 
knocked down for the sum of 1,450 gs., but the 
name of- the purchaser did not ee: 
‘ Warrior Poets of the South contending in Song,’ 
F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., exhibited at the Academy 
in 1859, 240 gs. (Richards) ; ‘ A Medisval Baron 
liberating Prisoners on the young Heir’s Birth- 
day,’ P. H. Calderon, in the Academy exhibition 
of 1861, 490 gs. (Richards); ‘The Gipsy,’ A: 
, exhibi at the Academy in 1862, 
165 gs. (Bourne); ‘The Convalescent,’ O. W. 
op in the Academy in 1861, 165 g3. 
(M me 8 ‘Harmony’ and ‘ The Betrothal 
Bing, - P. Green, 241 gs. (Martin). The sale 
produced £5,475. 


The collection of pictures formed by the late 
Mr. Edward Wright together with 
some belonging to other owners, was disposed of 
Thess works ov slimes entirly ty ch paeaee 

works are a ° 
and included—‘A View in Wales: with four 
figures hauling in a net in the foreground, a fine 
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renee of J. Wilson,. 165: (Colnaghi) ; 
‘Woody Landscape,’ W: ts, ae in the 
collection of Sir urray, 132 gs. (nsom) ; 
‘ Landscape,’ ruins of a fort and moat in the fore- 


ground, storm effect, ee 110 Rut- 
ui, ae the Texel,’ Py indec 
Velde, from the collection of Vicountess Palmer- 
ston, exhibited in 1848 at the British Institution, 
650 gs. (Graham); ‘ Landscape, with Cattle,’ N. 

, also from the collection of Viscountess 
Palmerston, and exhibited at the British Institu- 


tion, 680 gs. (Rutley); ‘The Lake,’ P. Wouver- 
mans, 140 gs. (F'. Nieuwenhuys, Paris); ‘ Cattle 
Fording 


a River,’ Karel du Jardin, 205 ge 
Neuse ‘tho Denssade Geliey 280 a Neal); 
ormerly in t > eal) ; 
* View an Italy,’ with cattle and Fmd gs Berg- 
hem, also in the Boursault 

scribed in Smith’s 
title of ‘ The Stubborn ’ 280 gs. (Colnaghi) ; 
‘ Halt of a Hawking Party before the door of a 
Cabaret,’ P. Wouvermans, 135 gs. (Cooper) ; 
‘The Temptation of St. Anthony,’ Teniers, for- 
merly in the collection of M. Lockhorst, Rotter- 
dam, 130 gs. (Nieuwenhuys); ‘A Garden Scene 
near a Chateau,’ Hondikoeter, or Hondicooter, 
140 gs. (Anthony) ; ‘ Landscape,’ Both, formerly 
in the collection of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
305 £. (Graves); ‘Mdme de Pompadour,’ F. 
Boucher, 175 gs. (Arnoot) ; ‘Dutch Vi on 
the banks of a River,’ A. Vander Neer, gs. 
(Cox); ‘Interior of a ,’ Wilkie, never 
engraved, and dated 1805, 195 gs. ( Ww); 
é Grand Canal, Venice,’ C: tti, gs. 
(Mr. Jones Loyd). 


The sale, Messrs. Christie & Co., of the 
sketches and finished pictures in oils and water- 
colours left by the late Mr. J. D. Harding, took 

lace about the middle of May, and occupied two 

ys. It is i — from the number of 
“lots” (about ) into which the works were 
divided, that we can specify them at ali in detail. 
It must suffice to say that the desire to 
what was offered manifested itself by the com- 
petition that ensued. The amount realised was 
upwards of £4,000. We may, however, remark 
that a very fine chalk drawing, ‘ The Forest,’ was 
pure by Messrs. Colnaghi for 150 gs. A 
very few examples of the works of his brother- 
artists, co by Mr. Harding, were included 
in the sale. 


A number of pictures, gathered from various 
sources, was sold by: Messrs. Christie & Co. on 
the 2lst of May. Am them were :—‘ Don’t 
Say :Nay,’ E. Nichol, R.8.A., 120 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘The -de-Lys,’ J. Sant, A.R.A., 105 gs. 
Agnew); ‘The Siesta,’ F. Stone, A.R.A., 120 gs- 
yen .- The following are water-colour pic- 
tures :—‘ Devotion,’ and ‘The Angel’s Whisper,’ 
both by F. W. Topham, 110 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Inte- 
rior of a Fisherman’s Cot at: ings,’ W. 
Hunt, 230 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Golden Tower, 
Seville,’ and ‘The Entrance to a Town in Spain,’ 
D.- Roberts, R.A., two small aes gs. 
(Wallis); ‘Brighton Downs,’ and ‘ Landscape,’ 
also small drawings, by Copley Fielding, £104 
Nae ‘The Moon rising over Snowdon,’ 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., painted about 1806, 
430 gs. (Holloway); ‘Easby Abbey,’ J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., nted about 1803, and in the 
International ibition in 1862, 490 gs. (Col- 

hi); ‘The Abbey Pool,’ J. M. W. , 
RA, inted about 1806, 340 gs. Og omer i f 
‘The of Como,’ 8. Prout, 140 gs. (J. C. 
Grundy); ‘The City of Wirtemberg,’ 8. Prout, 
and one of his finest specimens, 385 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘Coast Scene—Sunset,’ Copley Field ing, 200 gs. 
(Vokins). The following are oil-pictures:— 


‘ Trish Courtship,’ F. Goodall, » 450 ge. 
@. (Kelk); ‘ Cattle at Pasture,’ T.§8. Cooper, ARAL. 


150 gs. (G. Earl); ‘Imogen and Pisanio,’ P. F. 


Poole, R.A., 200 gs. (T. e ‘ Autumn,’ a fine 
fruit piece, G. Lance, 96 gs. (Coster); ‘The Old 
Receiving Houses on the tine,” W. Mul- 


ready, R.A., cabinet size, painted in 1809, 
390 gs. (Wallis); ‘ The Cathedral and Old Castle 
of Lim ’ G. ©. Stanfield, £100 (Curtis) ; 
‘Landscape,’ with cattle and peasants on 


i 


aes 
P. Nasmyth, £106 (G. Earl). 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Sovurn Kenstncron Femate Scuoo. or Art.— 
“ Rebellion” has broken out’ in the female classes 
attending the Art School at Kensington. “My 
lords” have 
“ Fluttered the dovecots in Corioli,” 


and the aviary is almost deserted. The origin of 
the outbreak we believe to have been this :—For 
a time i 


and it seems, she has entirely failed in securing 
the Opinion and t allegiance iven to her 
Pp . The rule of this lady is reported 
to have been” severe and arbitrary, such as those 
under her could not submit to with any 
self- and it i 
tions of feeli 


the council was held, with Earl Granville, 

sident of the Board of Education, at its head, 
when two of the young ladies, assumed to be 
more insubordinate than the rest, were called upon 
either to apologise to the superintendent, or to 
retire from the school. Having refused to do 
either, which would ‘have been an acknowledg- 
ment of the charges laid against them, their names 
were struck off the roll. When this became known 
to their i Hp nearly one hundred, out of 
about two hundred and sixty, the entire number 
in the school, marked their sense of the judgment 


passed, by voluntarily withdrawiny themselves from 





the institution. The whole affair forms another, 
and no unimportant, link in the long chain of 
evidence against the “ management” at South Ken- 


sington. oe that is done seems onl 
ry ect of inging the no teh 
disrepute ; as a member of the House of Commons 
said in his place a short time ago, with more 
emphasis than delicacy in ears presumed to be 
polite,” “The very name of South Kensington 
stank in his p 1” The “break up” will 
— be brought before the notice of the 
ouse, as the case been taken up warmly by 
the students, their friends, and . A Re- 
rt, dated May 14, has been printed. From this 
ocument it appears that 1 Granville and 
Mr. Bruce were “present ;” the n-ine of Mr. 
re Cole is not given. The “ superintendent” 
Pp over the superintendents and the masters, 
a Miss Trulock, has suffered the penalty incident 
to @ position in which she was not needed; the 
appointment was quite unnecessary, but Mr. 
Cale a to reapon neibility of his subordi, 
in to e sibility of his subordi- 
nate, who is “ viceroy over him” There can be 
no doubt that some of the young ladies were 
ly to blame ; the following passage from the 
rt of May 14 is their case:—‘ My lords 
read a memorial, stated to be si on behalf of 
itn kay female students of the school, and 
i si and eleven other students, 
stating that siuce Miss Trulock’s appointment, 
and in consequence of her infirmities of temper, 
the school has been the centre not only of some 
confusion and disorder, but of absolute incon- 
venience and pain to the female students attend- 
ing the same, appealing to their lordships for 
assistance and support, and suggesting the re- 
moval of the lady superintendent.’ 

Me. Hoiman Hont’s Picrures.—Two pic- 
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seems to have multiplied the difficulties simply 
in order to show how he could overcome them. 
But ‘The Af w,’ which means the mellow 
i t, is yet a more remarkable 
from antecedents; a picture, brilliant 
Egyptian girl on the 

on 


bour of which are 


highly exemplary. story, by no means un- 


|. common, is that of the ruin of an ancient famil: 


its present representative, a bler and - 
ait We are introduced Tato an old oak. 


a ance panleees , consisting of the worthless 
inheritor of an ancient and honourable name, 
his wife, children, and mother, are on the eve of 
departure; and the first of these, by way of 
bravado, is drinking his farewell to his ancestor, 
Sir Ralph Pulleyne, the founder of the house, 
as represented in a picture by Holbein.. Nothing, 
we say, in the way of patient finish, can surpass 
this work ; and looking well into the details, the 
sad narrative is clear and circumstantial. 

Tue Fourtzenta Annvat ArcuirecturaL Ex- 
HIBITION, held at No. 9, Conduit Street, fills the 
rooms to repletion with an extensive assemblage 
of all the varied material, fittings, and finishings, 
— ears ro of ma ao 

ings ; with a most interesting display 
of what we may call highly-finished having, 
rather than pose ooo designs, many of which 
are for buildings of importance. To the finish, 
colour, and ——_ effect with which these draw-. 
ings have brought forward, professional 
objections have been strongly urged, inasmuch as 
it 1s felt that the work of the painter supersedes 
Se an extent eg a 
im u judgments not qualified to discri- 
mor sieax the artistic nk ee architectural, 
or liable to be seduced by colour and effect. For. 
ourselves, we cannot siding with the taste 
that invites.the eye to the contemplation of a 
icture, rather than a me pen drawing. It must, 
wever, be said, that colour and effect sometimes 
ave false im ce to designs of little merit, 
competition for the Liverpool Exchange has 
brought forward some designs of much ce 
as an elevation and news-room by Thomas Allom ; 
@ news-room and ive view.by John John- 
ston; the ~~ E. Salomons; the designs for 
the same by T. H. Wyatt; those by W. Parnell ; 
and those by Were apne and Audsley. The 
first, second, and third premiums were awarded 
to the three last named. Mr. Digby Wyatt has 
sent designs for the Albert Memorial in various 
les, and for the same a design is exhibited by 
. Hardwick. The ceramic decorations of the 
Wedgwood Institute is an instance in which 
colour could not be dispensed with, but it must 
be observed that in some of these drawin 
there is a want of harmony as to colour, wi 


oppositions in tone. or the t 
Holborn Pulley. theme there are Sette, some 
carried out as extensive street views, by F. Mar- 
rable, F. Wallen, James Thomson, and John W. 
Papworth, besides a long catalogue of others 
which we cannot even name, Among the build- 
ing materials, ornamental fittings, patents, in- 
ventions, and manufactures, are many things 
very attractive, as the variety and beauty of the 
decorative designs in —— tiles, and wo 
kind of domestic fitting. imitations of “ 
means of i surface into granulation 
= very etifal ond am the inventions is 
a factitious stone exhibited by Mr. Ransome. 
Tue Weiuincron Monvument.—Nearly twelve 


. | years have elapsed since the mortal remains of the 


great mili — of the age were laid by the 
OTe of thoes of elson, in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
and as yet the public know little, and have seen 
ieee aelaecemanens Sa bhaidéled. in hde himane, 
eh, ieee ake anit. io auditeua te 
member rightly, was vote i t. In 
1857 mae for the cctalion of the work 
exhibited their models in Westminster Hall. 
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Stevens is busy i the work committed to 

his charge ; aaibce endivdaal Wiel eee 

a 

ith it duri ve ve 
pone, Demet 


, nor, so far as-our 


it may be presumed. But, indeed, this monu- 
ment is a mystery, and the public must wait 
wey Ses have it unfolded, as we are waiting 
or the appearance of the Nelson lions. A suc- 
ceeding generation may possibly see both works 
aecomplished, 

Fema.xz Scuoot or Arr.—The annual distribu- 
tion of medals to the students of this school took 
— on the 3lst of May, at Burlington House, 

ieeadilly, when Lord Houghton ded. After 
the annual report had been —by Professor 

one of the committee,—in which allu- 
sions were made to the recent minute of the De- 
partment of Science and Art, as affecting the 
general t of the school, the prizes 
awarded at the last examination were presented 
to the successful candidates. Of the one hundred 
and twenty-seven pupils on the books during the 
past educational year, thirty-five were found 
entitled to local medals, and ne an 
upils, for one youn i two—m - 
f - had Ae ster bmn mer competition. 
The names of those ladies who had so distin- 
ished themselves are—Catherine Emsliey, Alice 
anley, Mary Julyan, Ann Coster, Charlotte 
Tills, and Sarah M , to whom two were 
awarded. A few of the best works of the students 
were submitted to the private inspection of 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, who commanded 
a letter to be written to Miss Gann, the zealous 
and indefatigable superintendent of the Queen 
Square institution, expressing the pleasure the 
examination had afforded her, a the a 
interest she took in the welfare of the school. 
We —_ —_ the faney bazaar held last 
month in aid of building fund will enable the 
committee to carry out the long-desired object. 

Joserit Duruam’s SraTuRrres ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
Eveuisn Sports.—Thisvery beautiful series, part 
of which is in the — y, is exhibitin 
at 179, Piccadilly. exhibition was open 
too late in the month toenable us to do it justice; 
our notice must therefore be postponed. 

Tue Sovurn Kensuverow Museum has under- 

alterations since we last noticed it ; indeed 
much labour and seem to be continually 
ee sais me ae the contents 
are never long in a single place, only being set u 
to be pulled down again, thus affordi the heads 
= considerable ot — it 

a “ plenty to do” to 
outeideve. large sum has been lavished on wall 
and ceiling painting, sometimes in dark corners 


Della Robbia, Pali appear 
are all good ‘ogarth, whose crossed legs 
ge wtb cg ing to 
— a ee par great hall, ined for 
pture, @ fernery at its extremity, “to 
enable students in training as Art-teachers to 
copy plants in all seasons,” says the pri bill 
near it; but surely: with the Horticultural 
Gardens across the , this was 


«« oibpaintine-of Hii i 
bee portanited Slakeparo?” It is not of Eliza- 
bethan date; and has ne more resemblance to the 
poet “ than he to Hercules.” It isno Bnglish- 
man, nor of English Art; it may be Italian or 





if the rulers here 


Spanish. It is to be regretted, 
not seek some aid 


panestefiad: that they will 


rom any ordinary picture-dealer, who could in- 
struct: them. 
Mr. P. G. Hamerron exhibits at 196, Picca- 


illy, two i of Hi , the 
stata, Cresta, wi Goud roe 
orning,’ - Gamekeeper’s Cottage — 
Lochawside.’ The labour and study which these 
two works have cost the artist are at once seen ; 
and we can i the difficulties with which, 


, because Highland 
Sshieduiura doeinarig-conivapees. these 
two pictures, we doubt not, are very accurate 
representations of the localities proposed for re- 
resentati 


on. 
Lameeru Scnoot or Arr.—At the distribution 
of prizes made recently at South Kensington, 
thirty medals were awarded to the pupils of this 
school, and six received ~honouratie mention.” 
Fourteen of these medals were for drawings in 
the “ 3 and five for design. The 
establis. of, classes at Lambeth for studying 
from the life has the best effeet on the le 
sehool by raising the standard of all the works 
executed in it. 

Tue ScanDINAVIAN GALLERY.—Since the estab- 
lishment of this exhibition, more than a year ago, 
it has improved very much as to quality and 
extent. There are a few French pictures which 
give variety; but these are exceptions; the works 
are principally by artiste of the north of Europe. 
There is a large battle pi , by M. Armand- 
Dumaresq, setting forth charge of Desvaux’s 
Division at Solferino; with several works by 
Gadin; one Se ee ae two charm- 
ing pictures on 8 restling Match,’ 
by Hersog: Wisse my wes by Libert; many 
views in Norway and Sweden by Larson, and 
others of much merit by Melby, Simonsen, Saal, 
Vermehren, Malle. Jacq orboe, &e. ; 


~ 


uemart, Ki + 
one j Soe last-named artist, ‘The Inundation,’ 
was, if we remember rightly, exhibited some time 
ago at the Royal y; it is well known 
through an engraving. 

Tus Graprnic.—The last meeting of the season 
was held on Wednesday, the 11th of May, when 
a selection of drawings by the late W. Hunt was 
exhibited, containing a variety of examples of the 
different classes of subjects in which he excelled. 
There were, for instance, studies of — = 
figures, inimitable in their vitality, colour, 
expression, and drawings of fruit and flowers of 
extraordinary tenderness and beauty; being in 
the whole an — the artist's life. We 
saw, also, some and pictures by the late 
Mr. , especially his ‘ Life and Death of Buck- 
ingham,’ ‘ Peter the Great’s first sight of _Kathe- 
rine, ‘The — = the Royal Standard at 
Nottingham ;’ Mr. Tidey’s large oe » ‘ Christ 
blessing Little Children;’ a fine "Mollsed, Jobe 
by Dillon ; and other works by Ho Jo 
Lewis, Gastineau, Stark, and artists: 

A German Artist, Herr Muhr, who has long 
been resident in Italy, has brought to this 
a few pictures of much merit painted by hi : 
The principal of these works is ‘ A Festa held on 
the Shores of the Bay of Naples,’ the costume 
marking the period as of the fourteenth century. 
The composition is ingenious, and the general 
tone of the company is that of good society. 
Other works are ‘ Job and his Three Friends,’ a 
subject from the Convent at Capri, and’ ‘ Othello 
relating his Adventures.’ 

Tue Company OF PAINTERS, OTHERWISE PAINTER 
Sramvers, held their fourth exhibition of Works of 
Decorative Art at their Hall in Little Trinity 
Lane, in the City. This ancient iati 
which dates its existence from the year 1581, 
desires in the establishment of these exhibitions 
to renew its: in a manner suitable to the 
= SS 
t i members to 





ih 


eee a 
my. It is to be hoped that these exhibitions 
will be sustained, as they are certainly produc- 
tive of much 

* Ons of the most si triumphs of Meisson- 
nier is exhibited for a short time at 214, Picca- 
dilly ; it is the ‘ Partie Perdue,’ some soldiers: of 
the seventeenth century playing cards: this is 
all; but the picture be a transeendent 
gem even among There are some charm 


Zamacois, Melin, Bouguereau, and the 
pupil of Frére; indeed, with one or two excep- 
tions, they are all choice examples. 

Mr. C. Burrezry, the “ restorer” of pictures to 
the t of Science and Art (to whose 
well-known skill, judgment, and ability, we bear 

illing testimony), has written to us om the sub- 
ject ‘of our remarks concerning the “injuries” 
and “repairs” at South Kensington, on which 
e cannot well 


sider that if the artist’s work is not gone over, 
the picture is not “ ired,” although it be 
full of “ cracks,” and even although bits-of 
may have fallen away. We have no doubt that 
Mr. has: done whatever was- requisite in 
the way of restoration, and that what he had to 
do. was well done; we believe, moreover, that no 
picture-restorer in the kingdom could have done 
it better—for Mr. Buttery is an artist. Further 
than this we cannot say. 

Mapame Jericmav, the accom pees Danish 
artist, has painted a portrait of youn 
hope of England, the boy-child of the Prince 
wie Princess of Wales. It is a work of great 
merit, very simple in treatment, and admirably 
finished. Theinfant — a resemblance 
to the leng-known Reyal Family of 
eabeeh tak wih teihes te cone Siem 
welcome to those over whom, at some far-off 
period, he-is, we trust, destined to reign. It is 


the it of a fine, healthy, and somewhat 
dani: bep, adh denigeie fee 

Messrs. Mavit snp Ponysnanx« have issued 
cartes of several of the leading artists; they are, 


of course; perfect as “ likenesses,” and, as will 


be —— “artistically” and 
skilfully pets Pence ae ae 


more successful fessors of photogra than 
of rare excellence, as also are their “cartes.” 
ir published list: contains the names of a very 
large number of the foremost men of the. 
the men of science and. letters, as well as Art. 
ALBUMEN For “FixiInc” Drawines:—An:emi- 
nent chemist at Bath, Mr. Tylee, has: prepared a 
fluid: under this title, for “ effectually fixing and 
— and coloured crayon drawings.” 


= ae ee, Se eneceet eee 


: ;” im fact, its effect is in no apparent 
= per candi pi “a 


i 
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of, his works, has recently been discovered in an 
earlier and more unfinished state than hitherto 
known. It has qualities infinitely superior to 
the best of the impressions ; the v- 
ing is very delicate, and the features 
poser softness soe goa 3 than agg Po 
imagined from seeing general state o 
— Ti-has inddediteen scteushed onli spoiled ; 
vy shadows i beard 
and moustaches and mee canr te o 
vulgarised.. It may 
engraving has: passed: into the hands of Mr. Hal- 
liwell, at the price of £100. 


will consist of a single segmental span 
feet, havipg a rise. above the springing line of 10 
feet 6 ine The distance from face to face of 
the embankment wall on each side the river is 
157 feet 6 inches. The abutments will stand be- 
yond the embankment wall 8 feet 9 inches, form- 
ing a noble base for the « The structure 
of the arches'is to be of cast iron from the abut- 
ments to within = feet a eos ma saan 
Sind hnodunagea iothne-all oemaiy toms In the 
ee Ea 
rish harp and scro 

Oe ee out wot pos 
shamrock leaves intertwining them. On 
centre of the bridge will be the arms of the Earl 
of Carlisle. The and pedestals will be 
of granite; it is also proposed to pave the foot- 
ways with ite or Valentia slabs. Judgi 
from the } arm now exhibiting in the 
Academy, the strueture presents artistic merits of 
& very high character, and we consider the cor- 
poration of Dublim exceedingly fortunate in hav- 
ing secured so admirable a work. We may 
congratulate Mr. George Gordon upon his 
success amongst so numerous and able a body of 


F 


= 


consists almost exclusively of the younger mem- 
bers of the profession, who have associated - 
selves to have an exhibition of their own, but 
open to all living artists. The works contributed 
this year are of various kinds and qualities, 

predominating ; 





d ted; * t * dieci 1 1 din id and 

convaleseent wards act as restoratives, efficacious 

in oting health as breezes of fresh air, and 
as 


which is not intended to result in the formation 
of a new society, but only to open a place of ex- 
hibition. There is no doubt room for the project, 


should | of which we shall probably hear more before long. 


constitutional tonies. They 
be, course, selected for their cheerful and 
ing character, all that are either 


Wales. eg ee ee ee 
sharply in all the i 
Turatine the example set a short time ago on 
the southern side of the Thames, it has been 
resolved by the inhabitants of a portion of the 
northern side to hold aw Industrial Exhibition 
in their lity. It will be as much as possible 
a workmen’s exhibition, and will be held in the 
Amwell Street school-rooms, Clerkenwell, during 
the first fortnight in A . 
Art-Unton or Lonpon.—The principal pictures 
Tagottn af Healeyren Those’ bp A, Chiat, £160, 
at -on- * by A. i y 
from the Suffolk Street _— ; ‘The Pastor's 
Visit,’ £150, W. Crosby, from same : 
‘In the Pass of St. ? A. W. Williams, 
ee ae British Institution ; a Time 
of Roses,’ F. Smallfield, £100, from ater- 
Colour Society; ‘Scene on the Coast of Scotland,’ 
J. Henzell, £75, and ‘On the Quay at Amble- 
teuse,’ J. J. Wilson, £75, both from the Suffolk 
Street Gallery; ‘ Cockermouth,’ D. H. McKewan, 
£65, Ser te Institute of Painters in Water- 


Colours. 
Mr. Kexyy Mzapows.—We are gratified to 


annual festival, at Freemasons’ Hall, on the 4th 

of June, Lord Fermoy, M.P., occupying the chair. 

Few of our leading artists were present, 

Sir O. L. Eastlake and Mr. David Roberts were, 

as usual, in their places, and spoke during the 
; , iishs: wom: entublision’ in 


ev . The 4 
1810, consists of two and distinct 
branches—the Artists’ Fund, and the 


d 
38 F 


qi 


F 


£25,516 has been distributed in relieving t 
widows and orphans of British artists. This in- 
stitution is remarkable for one feature, namely, the 
economy with which its Secs ib comet 
pro 


New Warer-Cotour Exuisirioy.—A pro 
has been started by several artists who have given 
much attention to painting in water-colours, to 


in the of next , an exhibition 
shail be ieeited to of this class, 


nna Ags eras! wert in other 
words, admits painted in any 





in | This is the less 


_ Prizzs ror Arr-Wouxmen.—The @ 
issued by the Society of Arts of the prizes offered 
for Art-workmanship, is on a more extensive and 
Poem te eth Si ar eh 
prevent our giving even an outline of t . 
necessary, inasmuch as it may be 

procured by applying at the society's rooms in 


a 
Tie CE un 0 sum required of 
parliament for the current year’s expenses of this 
establishment is £92,100, which, with about 
£4,200 funds still in hand, makes the total 
amount, in round numbers, nearly £95,400, the 
estimated. cost of the museum. officials of 
the Print. and Drawing ent have arranged 
ia three volumes the valuable collection of engray- 
ings by Agostino Veneziano and Marco da Ra- 
venna,. ils of Mare Antonio Raimondi. A 
large: ni of Flemish engravings have also 
been arranged, more than 1,000 English portraits 
classified, and as many portraits of eminent per- 
sons of the present century have been placed 
alphabetically preparatory to classification. A 
new and enlarged alphabetical index—containing 
the names of all artists by or after whom 
there are specimens in the several collections— 

has recently been compi 

Ar the annual conversazione of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, held on the 3ist of May, 
Messrs. Howell and James exhibited a large 
number of their artistic productions. Among 
them was splendid flower-vase or centre-piece in 
ormolu, with — crystal cornets for bouquets, 
i ign, with pierced masks and 
figures modelled from antique originals in Musée 
A black marble clock attracted 
much kttention; it is ornamented with a bronze 
supported by statuettes of 
artistically treated in 
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REVIEWS. 


HANDBOOK OF SCULPTURE, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By Ricnarp Wrsrmacort, R.A., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy of 
Arts. Published by A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh. 


The title-page of Professor Westmacott’s volume 
states that the work is “ adapted from the essay con- 
tributed to the FE dia Britannica ;” hence it 
may be inferred that much which it contains is not 
new to some portion, at least, of the reading public. 
This portion, however, is one very limited as to 
numbers, and, therefore, itseems most desirable that 
the subject treated of should take a more popular form 
than in the valuable and costly eiilaation to 
which the author contributed his essay. 

Sculpture, as we have frequently had occasion to 
remark, is far less appreci in this country than 

ainting ; and that, use it is far less understood. 
e former art does not commend itself to the eye, 
and, through this, to the feelings, like the latter ; to 
which, as a consequence, it stands forth in cold and 
colourless contrast. A bust, for example, rarely 
attracts the notice of the multitude as a portrait on 
canvas ‘does; and a group of fi in marble, 
however distinguished by beauty of form and grace 
of action, and even by dramatic effect, fails to awaken 
the attention in comparison with the same scene pre- 
sented in a picture. And this will ever be the case 
till the true character and mission of the sculptor’s 
work are recognised and felt by us as it was by the 
Greeks of old. Much of the prevailing indifference 
and ignorance arises, unquestionably, from the 
absence of such information on the subject as books 
can afford. Learned, technical treatises are to be met 
with in. various foreign. lan and some few 
descriptive works in English; but what is required 
for general usefulness, is a book of an elementary 
character, one that may serve the purposes of the 
student of the art whether professional or as an 
amateur: it seems to have been Mr. Westmacott’s 
principal object, when he wrote this volume, to 
supply the want. He modestly calls his treatise a 
“ sketch ;” it is certainly a comprehensive one. 

In order to make it practically useful, he has gone 
at considerable length into the characteristics of the 
various schools, to assist students in estimating the 
monuments left by the great masters of sculpture, 
and to show them, on one hand, the source of the 
excellence of the Greeks, and on the other, the causes 
of the decline and decay of sculpture, when the true 
principles — which the art should be practised 
were ignored and neglected. 

In tracing the history of sculpture from the earliest 
known period down to the present time, a large por- 
tion of the volume is necessarily occupied by the 
works of the Greeks and Romans. : It then discusses 
the gradual revival of Art in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries up to Michel Angelo, his con- 
temporaries, and his immediate followers, down to 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
when the art as sensibly declined, losing by degrees 
whatever purity of style and grandeur of expression 
it and substituting for these a love of 
display in the executive parts of the art. The object 
of the sculptors of this period “was not to improve 
_the public taste, or to elevate the minds of the people, 
but simply, it would seem, to astonish the spectator 
by their bold and skilful ingenuity.” 7 

There are many and “ thoughts” in the 
Professor’s book which we would gladly transfer to 
our pages, if we could find room for them: such, for 
example, as his apology, if we may use the term, for 
the practice of modern sculptors, who are debarred, 
in a great measure, by the moral habits and ten- 
dencies of our age, from attempting to emulate the 
excellence of the ancient artists in representing the 
human form in all its unclothed beauty and ry oy 5 
His remarks, too, on Polychromy, to which he is 
strongly opposed, deserve to be quoted: the question 
is argued at some length, both for and nst the 
practice, but the conclusion arrived at is, that :— 

. i the moral influence Art is capable cf 
exercising, he cannot but feel that if so meretricious 
an accompaniment to sculpture as flesh tints should 
become popular, it must inevitably lead to a prefer- 
ence of a class of suljects that would tend to lower 
the character of this art; easily rendering it-an in- 
strument of corruption, rather than the means of 
refining and elevating the taste of a people.” This 
we believe to be a practical and truthful: view of the 
subject, with which we fully : colour in scul 
ture is neither more nor less ae mabell to es 
sense. A figure in pure marble is still a statue, though 
it may possess life, and action, and expression ; but 
it ceases to be this when an attempt is made to con- 
vert the marble into flesh. 

We welcome Mr. Westmacott’s “ Handbook” as a 
comprehensive and acceptable publication. 





A HANDBOOK FoR TRAVELLERS IN Sicity. With 
Map and Plans. Published by J. MURRAY, 
London. 


A more than cneey tres ba oll which op i 
to Sicily has undoubtedly been kindled in the minds 
of Hnglshents by the short-lived visit recently paid 
to our shores by one whose fame is so intimately 
associated with the latest of that beautiful 
island of Italy. Garibaldi’s name must ever be linked 
with its brightest for his heroism gave poli- 
tical freedom to the Sicilians, and, it is to be boped, 
laid the foundation of a liberty which will never be 
wrested from them. 

Nothwithstanding all that Sicily has to show of 
picturesque character, and of archzological remains, 
the island iscomparatively unknown to those who make 
the “ grand tour” of Europe. The reason is, perhaps, 
to be found in what Mr. George Dennis, the able 
compiler of this “ Handbook,” says of the discomforts 
awaiting the traveller :—“The hotels in the chief 
cities will well bear com m with those of cities 
of corresponding size on the mainland of Italy. The 
second-rate towns, however, afford but poor accom- 
modation for the traveller; whilst the inns in the 
towns of the interior are, with few exceptions, filthy 
in the extreme, and destitute of Migs oy! which an 
Englishman as comfort. Brick floors un- 
swept and covered with filth ; walls foul with tobacco- 
juice, vermin, &c.; sheets rarely clean, and often 
swarming with hungry occupants; towels that may 
have served a generation of muleteers; table-cloths 
with the stains of a thousand meals; water scarce, 
and soap never to be seen ; all the appliances of the 
table of suspicious cleanliness ; and cookery = to 
be stomached by those whose confidence equals their 
appetite. Such are some of the features of Sicilian 
wayside locande. To these may often be added a 
roof which fails to keep out the rain, windows that 
will not close, a door without a fastening, and, to 
crown the whole, a landlord without a conscience.” 

Certainly there is need of some mighty counter- 
balancing power to set against this array of “little” 
miseries; and so if the traveller suffers the wretched- 
ness of comfortless nights, he will—provided only 
that want of sleep has not rendered him too weary, 
and he has contrived to satiate his hunger with the 
unsavoury early meal placed before him—enjoy 
glorious days, forgetting all the annoyances of the 
night. “The grand or wild outlines of the scenery, 
enhanced to sublimity whenever Etna’s giant crest 
of snow rises on the view; the balmy, fragrant at- 
mosphere ; the gorgeous sunshine ; the tints of the 
landscape, ever varied by the rich carpet of wild 
flowers, or the shifting effects of light and shade ; 
the sapphire vault overhead— 


‘Dolce color d’oriental zaffiro ;’ 


the amethyst sea flecked with snow-white sails—such 
nature alone is enough to fill his soul with admira- 
tion, and to quicken his pulse with joyous excite- 
ment.” 

Here, then, are the bane and the antidote ; not all 
of either, perhaps, but a sample of each to test the 
quality of what is left unsaid. There are few of us 
who do not know and appreciate the care bestowed 
by Mr. Murray in the production of his voluminous 
series of “ Handbooks.” In committing this work to 
the charge of Mr. Dennis, he could not have placed 
it in more competent hands. The author is an old 
and observant traveller, who has brought to bear on 
his task considerable scientific and classical attain- 
ments, and he possesses much artistic and antiquarian 
knowledge. Moreover, he is favourably known in 
the literary world by his admirable book on ancient 
Etruria. 





Buiytue Hovss. By R. F. W. Published by 
Virtvz Brotusrs & Co., London. 


We believe that at no “peas of our literary history 
has there been so much overwrought, false, and un- 
healthy literature in England as there is at pre- 
sent. Unhealthy, without being broadly vicious, 
some of the sensational writers evidently have the 
inclination, but not the strength, to portray the bold 
and brazen vices they ap secretly to worship, yet 
fear to flash in the public _ They dally with 

ey cover its deformities 


evil as 4 caren pastime ; 

with rose leaves, and throw perfume over revolting 
grossnesses. In some instances, where question- 
able “sensations” are aimed at by female authors, 


we can only hope they are in the position of the 
sinners of old, and “ know not what they say.” The 
pestilence, if it do not —— enervates. We 
welcome an untainted book, f from the pen of a 
pure woman, as we do the flowers of spring, a strain 
of sweet music, or a high Art picture ; nay, it is more 
than any of these to our homes and hearts, for it grows 
into our friendship, and takes its place in our 
domestic sanctuary. “ Blythe House” is obviously a 





woman’s book.. The story int 
line, - simplicity erp a mae 

as it an more 
than we nahn progecrs! = the caer 
c “Blythe H has been 
megan and considered ; the characters are life- 
ike and vigorous, and a guardful mother need not 
cut and peruse its pages before she ventures to place 
it on her drawing-room table. 

This is no light praise at a time when fiction 
is so often not the aid to virtue, but the stimu- 
lant to its opposite. We imagine the writer to be 
young in pen-craft. There are indications that this 


isa book; it is a good beginning, and will no 
doubt have successors. 





OccasionaL OpEs. By JoHN Francis W. 
L.L.D., V.P:R.LA. Published by Hopazs, 
SmirH & Co., Dublin. 


Though holding no official appointment, Dr. Waller 
is entitled to claim the honour of being Poet-Laureate 
of Ireland, for it is he who has been called upon to 
celebrate in verse several t ceremonies in the 
sister-island. Such, for example, as the opening of 
the Irish national exhibition at Cork, in 1852 ; the 
laying“of the foundation-stone of the new ——, 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1852; the ion 
pb digs bye Rosse - ange mim pp onan Uni- 
versity, ; and the opening of the present 
industrial exhibition at Dublin, on the 25th dt May. 
The odes written and performed on these ive 
occasions here make their appearance in the form of 
a pamphlet of some twenty pages ; they are composed 
in pure classical taste, with considerable poetical 
feeling, and are pertinent to the events that called 
them forth. If we were asked to select one that 
might claim precedence of the others, it would be 
the ode on the installation of Lord Rosse ; a short 
poem of high merit in thought and versification ; 


the allusions to the chancellor’s astronomical tastes ~ 


are especially to the point and most illustrative. 





CONTEMPORARY ScorrisH Art. A Series of Pen 
and Ink Pictures, drawn from the Exhibition of 
1864. By EupHranor. Published by W. Pat- 
TERSON, Edinburgh. 

A criticism of the current year’s Exhibition of the 

Royal Scottish Academy, written by one who evi- 

dently knows what he is looking at when he examines 

a picture, and how to convey to other minds his own 

impressions of the work. A dry, pedantic commen- 

tator Euphranor certainly is not: he has much to 
say on every picture which he considered worth 
speaking about—perhaps a little too much on some— 

but all is said in a pleasant manner that is v 

readable, and brings vividly before the eye the wor 

pointed out. He contrives to find a story in every 

canvas, and works it out appreciatively and in a 

kindly spirit. To the southerner, who knows com- 

paratively little of what the artists of Scotland are 
capable of achieving—and some of them may be 
placed quite on a par with the best of our own school ; 
in fact, Sir J. W. Gordon was, and Messrs. J. Phillip, 

F. Grant, T. Faed, and other members of the Royal 

Academy of London are, Scotchmen—these “pen 

and ink sketches” will convey some agreeable in- 

struction. They originally appeared in a local journal, 

but are quite worth collecting and publishing in a 

more durable form than a newspaper. 


CAVENDISH ON WHiIsT. Published by Bancxs 
BrorTuers, London. 


Many artists and amateurs are whist players: it is 
the only game of cards that men of in enjoy, 
for it isless a game of chance than of skill, and 42 
ever a sure exercise of the thinking and reasoning 
faculties. There are several “ authorities ;” the latest, 
and, therefore, the best, is the little volume we bring 
under notice: it embraces every topic of value, from 
the most important “rule” to the smallest item of in- 
formation ; settles all matters that may be in “ dis- 
pute ;” and disposes of all the q ons that can 
possibly arise during a t 
that, however, for it is 
and thorough acquaintance with all the m 

the most of a good hand and the best of a 
bad one. In such cases it is difficult to 
teacher ; but in this little book, the language is so 
simple, clear, and comprehensive, by some oS aed 
“knack,” so to speak, “instructions” are really 
instructive, that d all question to study the 
volume must be to become a good player. 
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